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CHAPTER  VIII. - TARNSTONE  PINNACLE. 

“My!  Mister 'Cyril,  liovv  you’ve  gro  wed  I  ” 

Tliis  was  the  first  exclamation  of  the  new-comer,  as 
witli  arms  a-kimbo  she  halted  half-way  to  contemplate 
Cyril  before  coming  up  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

“  Ye.s,  Evelyn,  I’ve  grown  bigger  and  older,  but  you 
haven’t  an  atom.” 

“  No,  I  reckon  not,”  with  a  bright,  approving  glance 
at  Agnes. 

“Ml’S.  King,  Mrs.  Dare.  Agnes,  this  is  the  good 
friend  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  so  often.  Evelyn, 
I  am  going  to  turn  Mrs.  King  over  to  you  entirely,  for 
the  next  four  weeks.  I  believe  that  your  care,  and 
your  cooking,  and  your  company,  will  do  more  for  her 
than  all  the  doctoring  in  creation.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder.  I’ve  lost  faith  in  doctors 
myself  since  poor  Mirny  died.  liut  has  Mister  King 
told  you  what  an  awful  lonesome  place  I  live  in  ? 
Reckon  ’twill  be  too  dumb  fur  ye  if  you’re  city-bred. 
Twas  fur  Mis’  Dickens.  She  was  from  Bostin.  Jes’ 
cum  out  a  day  with  her  hifsband.  He  wanted  to  fish 
in  the  pond.  She  was  dressed  so  fine,  and  had  on  sech 
long  fiounced  skirts  and  sech  thin  kid  shoes  she  couldn’t 
tech  the  ground,  an’  didn’t  want  to,  in  my  opinion. 
Twa’n’t  strange  she  couldn’t  feel  to  hum  in  my  little 
place.  She  jerked  on  the  little  rocking-chair  by  the 
winder  as  if  she  thought  the  .<eat  was  hard,  and  bobbed 
her  head  when  she  stood  up  as  if  she  thought  the  raf¬ 
ters  would  strike  her  topknot  off — never  seed  such  a 
topknot  in  my  life,  except  in  the  pictur’s  at  Squire 
Monteith’s,  an’  I  told  her  so,  an’  she  didn’t  seem  to  like 
it  She  flushed  up  red,  though  I  meant  it  for  a  com¬ 
pliment.  I  told  her  every  interesting  thing  I  knowed 
about  all  the  folks  around.  Of  course  I  had  to  talk  of 
what  I  knowed ;  I  never  could  make  up  talk  out  of 
what  I  don’t  know.  She  wa’n’t  ijiterested  a  mite,  not 
even  in  Isabella  Monteith,  and  she’s  jest  as  good  as  a 
novel,  any  day.  ’Twa’n’t  no  use  1  I  cau’t  make  no 
tom  pany  of  no  sech  folks.  My!  Mister  Cyril,  jest  you 
think  1  she  actelly  stuck  up  her  nose  at  my  dinner  1 
though  I’d  cooked  many  a  dinner  for  quality  at  Squire 
Monteith’s  sech  as  she  could  never  think  of  bein’. 
’Twas  the  forks  —  the  steel  forks — that  turned  her 
stomic.  ‘  She  couldn’t  tech  steel  to  her  lips,’  she 
said,  and  of  course  a  steel  knife  was  wuss.  ‘  Horrible  1 
horrible!’  she  said.-  I  made  up  my  mind  I’d  have  no 
more  ‘horribles’  from  nobody,  so  I  worked  like  a 
bounden  slave  at  the  Corners  to  get  some  silver  forks, 
silver-coated,  I  mean;  they  are  jest  as  good  till  the 
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coatin’  washes  off.  I  guess  Mis’  Dickens  was  glad 
enough  when  night  cum,  but  she  warn’t  no  gladder 
than  I  was,  I  can  tell  ye.” 

“  You  don’t  look  a  mite  like  Mis’  Dickens,  my  dear,” 
in  an  assuring  tone  to  Agnes. 

“  I  am  glad  enough  of  that,”  said  Agnes,  the  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks  from  laughter,  evoked  less  by 
Evelyn’s  words  than  by  her  dramatic  delivery,  her 
dancing  eyes,  and  wild,  graceful  gestures.  The  combi¬ 
nation  was  more  inimitably  comical  than  anything 
Agnes  had  ever  seen  before  in  her  life. 

“Y'ou  see  that  I  am  short,”  she  said,  “so  I  can 
never  strike  your  rafters.'^  I’ve  no  fine  clothes  to  .spoil. 

I  wear  thick  Ixiots  out  of  doors,  where  I  mean  to  stay 
all  day  when  it  don’t  rain,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
hungry  enough  to  eat  whatever  you  set  before  me, 
with  whatever  forks  you  choose  to  give  me.  And  as 
for  nice  stories  about  people  I  don’t  know,  and  never 
saw,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  them,”  enthu¬ 
siastically  ;  “  they’re  better  than  tiring  one’s  eyes  read¬ 
ing  a  story  book.” 

“  That’s  what  I  call  sensible,”  said  Evelyn,  in  in¬ 
tensely  approving  tones.  “  But  I  knowed  you  was  sen¬ 
sible  the  minnit  I  sot  my  eye  on  you  —  and  sensible 
wimen-folks,  city-bred,  are  mighty  scarce,  accordin’  to 
my  experience  and  thinkin’.  But  then  I  knowed,  afore 
I  saw  you,  that  Mister  Cyril  would  never  marry  none 
of  sech  simperin’  .«ozzle-tails  as  I  see  here  at  the  Lake 
every  summer,  and  even  over  to  the  Corners.” 

“  I  think  we  had  better  be  starting,”  said  Cyril,  who 
had  just  touched  the  cork  and  fish-hooks  in  his  pocket, 
and  felt  as  if  he  could  not  wait  another  minute.  “  I 
want  Agues  to  see  the  country  by  daylight,  and  we 
must  reach  the  Pinnacle  before  sunset.  It  would  be 
too  chilly  for  Agnes  in  the  woods  afterwards.” 

“  Well,  I  done  jest  as  you  told  me,”  said  Evelyn, 
“  stopped  at  the  Corners  and  got  Hi’s  old  chaise. 
’Tain’t  to  be  compared  with  my  spring  wagon,  for  my 
ridin’,  but  I  reckon  the  back  seat  will  be  easier  for  Mis’ 
King.  The  top’s  down,  and  you  can  view  the  land¬ 
scape  o’er  to  yer  heart’s  content.” 

The  payment  of  bill,  and  gathering  of  “  traps,”  as 
Evelyn  called  Cyril’s  and  Agnes’  two  stout  valises, 
occupied  but  a  very  few  moments.  Then  the  old 
chaise  sallied  forth  —  Cyril  and  Agnes  on  the  back 
seat,  Evelyn  on  an  improvised  seat  before,  jerking  the 
reins  of  her  nag  with  one  hand,  and  brandishing  a  long 
branch  with  a  few  quivering  leaves  on  the  end,  in  the 
other. 

The  landscape  gave  to  Agnes  the  pleasure  of  per¬ 
petual  surprise.  She  had  never  seen  anything  like  the 
great  hop-fields  before,  save  the  pictures  of  vineyards 
in  Southern  France.  In  nature  she  had  never  beheld 
any  such  combination  as  these  broad  rolling  plains, 
blue  scintillant  lakes,  and  evergreen  mountains.  The 
road  ran  through  fruitful  fields,  almost  ripe  for  harvest. 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congrese,  in  the  year  1874,  by  II.  0.  Hoosa- 
lON  &  Co.,  in  the  OBloe  of  the  Librarian  of  Congreei,  at  Washington. 
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through  groves  of  sugar  maples  which  seemed  to  say, 
“  How  is  our  little  Agnes !  ”  they  were  so  like  the 
maples  of  old  Ulm,  under  which  she  played,  a  little 
girl.  Then  there  were  wonderful  woody  passes,  where 
the  road  narrowed  into  a  lane,  its  high  banks  interluced 
from  tree  to  tree  with  wild  honeysuckle  and  woodbine, 
the  latter  waving  little  pennons  of  vivid  crimson  set 
amid  its  green.  Here  and  there  a  scarlet  leaf  fluttered 
like  a  beckoning  hattd  far  up  in  the  emerald  tree 
boughs,  while  below  by  some  roadside  brook  the  gen* 
tian  was  weaving  its  |iale  purple  fringes  for  the  near 
August  days,  and  hosts  of  golden-rod,  marshalled  by 
the  way,  tossed  their  green  lances,  and  dipped  their 
yellowing  plumes  in  deeper  sunshine.  They  crossed  a 
wild  river  rushing  with  impetuous  speed  through  cliff 
and  fell,  and  aseeiiding  a  Irll  came  out  upon  a  high, 
broad  plain,  and  into  a  wide,  straight  street  at  least  two 
miles  in  length.  It  looked  like  one  long  town  street 
left  alone  with  nature.  It  was  lined  with  pretty  cot¬ 
tages  half  buried  in  trees  and  flowers,  with  here  and 
there  a  church,  mostly  old  and  mossy;  but  one  stately, 
and  of  stone,  rose  up  proud  as  a  minster.  It  had  its 
handsome  mansions  standing  amid  “  grounds,”  its 
“business  part,”  and  ended  at  last  in  Evelyn’s  famous 
“  Corners,”  from  whence  four  roads  diverged,  and 
where  stood  Hi’  Sander.-on’s  famous  hostel.  Hack  of 
this  populous  street  the  great  plain  stretched  away  into 
the  silence  of  remote  faims,  to  the.  sheen  of  lakes  set 
like  shields  between  the  hills,  and  to  the  proud  moun¬ 
tain  range  which  bound  its  horizon,  and  rose  like  an 
outermost  wall  between  it  and  the  sky. 

•*  ’Tain’t  likely  you  realize  that  you  have  left  your 
own  country,  but  you  have,”  said  Evelyn,  sententiously. 
“You  left  it  in  the  middle  of  the  Jimphoby  River.  You 
are  in  the  Dominion.  In  the  municipality  of  Dufferin, 
in  Dufierin  Street,  and  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
There  !  I’ve  said  all  that  over  often  enough  to  myself 
to  get  it  .^traight  this  time.” 

“  I  can’t  realize  it,  that  we  are  in  any  country  but 
our  own,”  said  Agnes. 

“  Well,  you  are.  I  am  in  my  own,  but  you  ain’t  in 
your  own.  You’re  in  Queen  Victory’s.  1  know  how 
you  feel.  I  did  jes’  the  same  when  1  cum  to  live  in  the 
Dominion.  I  was  horn  jes'  t’other  side  of  the  line  ;  far 
enough  in,  though,  to  be  a  Yankee  through  and  through. 
My  Thomas  was  born  this  side,  and  my  boys — I 
can’t  go  agin  country,  so  I’m  divided  like  in  my 
feelin’s.  I’m  not  dead  agin  the  queen.  All  I  have 
agin  her  is  that  it  should  take  so  much  more  to  support 
her  and  her  children  than  it  does  any  other  woman  and 
her  family.  If  good  things  could  be  divided  more 
ekally,  it  ’ud  be  a  good  deal  more  satisfyin’;  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  can’t.  An’  I’m  sure  our  queen  is  a  good 
woman  accordin’  to  her  kringin’  up.  Somehow  I’ve 
got  it  in  my  head  that  she’s  a  feelin’  heart  for  poor 
folks.  She  oughter.  Mercy  knows,  her  own  father 
was  poor  enough.  She  couldn’t  pay  his  debts  in  a 
minute.  An’  when  I  go  over  to  Montreal,  and  see 
her  Stan’  in  Victory  Square  large  as  life  and  made  of 
marble,  boldin’  a  sceptre  and  wearin’  a  crow'n,  it  makes 
me  feel  good  —  I  kinder  like  it,  to  know  that  one 
woman  is  a  queen,  seein’  so  many  wimen  have  to  dig 
and  scrub,  and  be  beasts  of  burden,  as  they  do  iu 
Austrey.  My  1  to  think  of  bein’  yoked  to  a  cow  I  A 
woman  !  ”  and  in  the  dire  vehemence  of  such  a  thought 
Evelyn  brought  her  birch  bough  down  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  that  she  broke  it,  and  frightened  her  horse  into 
a  frantic  gallop. 


“  Come,  now,  Johnny,  you  needn’t  take  it  so  to  hp.art, 
ef  I  did  hit  you  a  lick  when  I  didn’t  know  it  You 
shall  have  an  extra  pint  of  oats  for  that,  Johnny. 
Come,  now!”  and  standing  up,  Evelyn  essayed  be¬ 
tween  jerks  and  cajoling  to  bring  t'ne  refractory  John 
back  to  peace,  and  his  original  jog-trot. 

Iletween  laughter  and  fright  Agnes  was  highly  ex¬ 
cited,  but  Anally  tranquillity  was  restored,  when  Cyril 
asked,  — 

“  How  are  you  so  well  acquainted  with  women  in 
Austria,  Ev.elyn  ?  You  have  never  been  there  I” 

“  Hevn’t  1  though !  I’ve  been  there  more’n  once.  I 
take  the  weekly  Trihine,  and  mean  to  take  it  as 
long  as  I  live.  Be>ides,  I’ve  read  heaps  about  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  out  of  books  —  them’s  the  books  I  like. 
That’s  the  way  I  travel.  Miss  Isabella  taught  me  to 
read,  an’  I  had  all  the  books  I  wanted  when  I  was  at 
Squire  Monteith’s.  I  borrow  round  now.  They’re  all 
willin’  to  lend  me  books,  for  they  all  know  I  won’t  lend 
’em  double,  and  I’ll  sfend  ’em  back  clean  as  when  I  got 
’em.  'I'hat’s  sumthin’  to  folks  as  care  fur  their  things, 
nowadays,  when  people  hain’t  no  more  conscience 
about  i  oirowed  Iwoks  than  they  have  almut  borrowed 
umberills.” 

“It  seems  to  me,  Evelyn,  the  Castle  begins  to  look 
dilapidated,”  said  Cyril.  “It  has  run  down  sadly  since 
I  saw  it  four  years  ago.” 

“  Dear  suz  me,  that’s  «o,”  answered  Evelyn,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  “  Rut  there’s  nuthin’  else  to  be  ’spected,  with 
Miss  Isabella  dead,  an’  the  place  waitin’  for  exeenters 
to  sell  it  for  debts.  It’s  enough  to  make  her  bust  her 
coffin-lid  off,  ef  she  knows  how  they’re  puttin’  white 
paint  on  her  beautiful  gimcrack  work  ‘  in  nature  wood,’ 
as  she  used  to  say  in  her  soft,  lady  voice.  Dear  me ! 

It  seems  as  if  I  heard  her  sayin’  it  now.  The  days  and 
the  years  that  she  spent  on  that  gimcrack  work! 
Makin’  designs,  and  druwin’s,  and  dia —  somethin’s. 
Why,  she’d  spend  a  year  on  jest  the  top  of  a  piller  — 
only  jest  to  have  it  all  daubed  over  now  with  white 
paint  as  thick  as  molasses.” 

The  eyes  of  the  three  were  turned  toward  a  lofty 
building  on  a  high  plateau  of  ground  above  the  road, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  street,  and,  from  its 
sides  and  rear,  of  the  magnificent  sweep  of  meadow, 
wood,  and  river,  with  the  great  blue  lake  flashing  in  the 
distance  through  the  open  hills,  and  of  mountains  merg¬ 
ing  into  the  sky  above  and  beyond.  It  was  more  than 
a  villa  and  less  than  a  castle,  a  poetic.  Gothic  combi¬ 
nation  of  both.  There  was  a  fountain  whose  open- 
mouthed  dolphin  in  the  uplifted  hands  of  a  marble 
Nereid  no  longer  tos.sed  spray  on  the  elm-shaded  lawn 
which  stretched  up  from  the  road,  and  great  parterres 
of  flowers  on  its  southern  side  which  seemed  to  be 
blooming  in  untrained  and  uncared-for  luxuriance. 

“  She  made  and  built  it  all  out  of  her  own  head,  poor 
Miss  Isabella  I  To  think  on’t,  an’  what  has  cum  of  it, 
jes’  makes  me  sick  every  time  1  go  by,”  exclaimed 
Evelyn. 

“  D.d  a  lady  design  and  build  this  house  ?  ”  asked 
Agnes,  her  eyes  Ailed  with  sympathy  and  interest; 
“this  Miss  Isal)ella?  W’ho  wa'  she?  Do  tell  us  of 
her,  please.” 

“  There !  I  knowed  you  wa’n’t  a  mite  like  Mis’ 
Dickens  I  No  more  you  ain’t  I  ”  exclaimed  Evelyn  • 
triumphantly.  “  An’  to  think  of  secli  as  her  stickin’ 
up  her  nose  at  my  forks  and  at  me  I  when  I  almost 
growed  up  with  real  quality,  an’  if  not  iu  that  house,  in 
the  one  afore  it  I 
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“That’s  the  way  I  cum  by  my  fine  name:  I  was 
named  for  Lady  Monteith.  Her  name  was  Evelyn 
Stuart.  Her  grandfather  was  one  of  the  Scottish 
Chiefs;  her  father  wore  the  Stuart  tartan  ;  many  a  time 
ihe  told  me  that  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  l\Iy  mother 
was  born  on  t’other  side  of  the  line,  but  she  lived  off 
an’  on  at  Squire  Monteith’s  after  she  was  married. 
Miss  Isabella  and  I  were  born  the  same  year,  I  a  few 
mouths  afore  her,  and  we  played  together  under  those 
big  trees  when  we  were  jes’  specs,  when  Miss  Isabella 
hadn’t  lialf  as  much  notion  of  buildin’  as  of  flyin’.” 

“  Why  was  her  mother  called  Lady  Monteith  ?  ” 
asked  Agnes  inquiringly.  Her  American  mind  not 
adjusting  itself  readily  to  English  titles  when  she  was 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  and  fifteei:  minutes  beyond 
the  boundary  of  her  native  States.  “  You  say  Squire 
Monteith  and  Lady  Monteith.  Was  she  really  a  lady 
of  title  by  birth  ?  ” 

“Indee<l  was  she!  She  cum  from  the  kings  of 
Scotland,”  said  Evelyn,  growing  more  magnificent  in 
her  memories  of  the  Stuart  as  she  went  on.  To  be 
lure  her  father  was  a  younger  son,  and  wild,  and  wa> 
sent  to  the  Dominion,  where  the  great  families  in  the 
old  country  send  all  their  wild  ones.  He  never  had  no 
title,  but  Ids  brother  had,  that  stayed  to  hum  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Lady  Monteith  had  no  title  reuUy,  but  she 
looked  jes’  born  to  it.  Sech  a  lady,  Dufferin  Street 
never  saw  afore  or  sence !  Sech  brocades  and  velvets 
and  satins  us  she  used  to  wear  day  in  an’  out,  an’  sech 
laces,  finer  than  the  spiders  spin  in  my  cherry-tree. 
An’  sech  a  low  voice.  The  older  I  growed  the  of’ener 
she  would  say  to  me,  “  Evelyn,  you  strike  me  through 
and  through,,  with  v  our  high,  thin,  American  voice. 
Can’t  you  speak  a  Utile  lower?  Try  now  !  not  away 
up  in  the  air  like  a  katy-did,  but  down  in  your  chest, 
"rwa’n’t  no  use  !  ’Twa’n’t  in  iny  grain,  you  see.  I’ve 
gone  on  screechin’  an  screamin’  an’  hollerin’  all  my 
life,  as  I’ve  no  doubt  Lady  l^Ionteith  would  ’a’  done  if 
she’d  had  to  live  in  the  woods  like  me,  with  not  even  a 
tin  horn,  when  I  fust  went  there,  to  call  the  men  in  to 
dinner ! 

“  You  asked  about  Squire  Monteith  ? 

“  He  warn’t  her  ekel  — inot  in  blood  nor  in  breedin’, 
as  he  proved  to  everybody’s  knowledge  more  ’n  once. 
Miss  Isabella  was  all  in  all  to  her  mother.  But  if  ever 
a  human  bein’  had  a  tng  an’  a  tussle  jest  to  live  in 
this  world,  that  bein’  was  Isabella  Monteith.  You  see 
she  had  genus,  and  that  by  all  accounts  is  the  most 
oncomfortable  thing  a  creeter  can  have,  and  most  of 
all  a  woman.  Times  are  changin’,  an  ’ll  change  more, 
I  guess,  if  I  read  the  signs  right.  But  what  chance  did 
a  woman  getius  have  away  up  here  North,  thirty  year 
ago?  None,  I  tell  ye.  If  she  was  a  lady  she  had  to 
read  an’  write  an’  cipher ;  to  embroider  an’  to  dance  an’ 
to  speak  French,  if  her  folks  didn’t  despi.-e  the  natives, 
but  her  genus  had  no  more  chance  than  a  cat,  nor  half 
BO  much,  for  there’s  no  hamper  on  my  Jerry’s  genus  for 
eatiu’  up  birds  and  squirrels,  or  even  poor  Polly’s  little 
kittens. 

“Fust  Miss  Isabella  wanted  to  be  an  artist,  an’  her 
mother  taught  her  drawin’.  That  didn’t  satisfy  her, 
she  must  be  a  sculptress,  an’  went  to  Montreal  to  study. 
When  she  cum  back  she  spent  most  of  her  time  put¬ 
terin’  in  soft  clay  and  sech  stuff — raod’lin’,  she  called  it 
—  plaster  images.  I  was  cook  at  Monteith  House  then. 
One  day  she  modelled  me.  I  lived  through  it,  but  I 
smashed  the  image  the  first  chance  I  got,  an’  never 
told  Miss  Isabella,  who  didu’t  kuow  it  till  long  after 


she  got  to  be  an  architec’ ;  then,  you  see,  she  didn’t  care 
a  pin.  She  went  to  Europe  with  her  mother,  whose 
cousin  was  a  lord  ;  “  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  he,”  I  used 
to  sing.  He  lived  in  the  castle  where  all  the  great 
Stuart  chiefs  had  lived  afore  him. 

“  Well,  that  Stuart  castle  and  t’others  that  Miss  Isa¬ 
bella  see  just  driv’  her  wild.  She  studied  arch i lecturin’ 
in  Edinburgh  and  London,  an’  cum  home  thinkin’  the 
Dominion  wa’n’t  fit  to  lire  in.  She’d  quit  sculpturin’, 
an’  now  nuth'ii’  would  do  but  she  must  build  a  ciU'tle. 
Well,  she  built  it,  an’  trouble  enough  cum  of  it.  It  tuk 
her  a  dozen  years  or  more.  The  biggest  walnut  and 
butternut  trees  on  the  farm  were  cut  down  to  go  into 
it ;  native  wood  was  brought  from  Scotland.  An’  oh 
the  time  spent  designin’,  inlayin’,  and  poiishin’  that  gim- 
crack  work  !  And  the  cost !  Long  afore  it  was  done 
the  Monteith  farm  was  mortgaged  for  a’most  as  much 
as  it  was  wuth,  and  the  fust  thing  Lady  Monteith  did 
after  gettin’  into  the  splendid  rooms  3Iiss  Isabella  made 
a  purpose  for  her  was  to  die.  That  e’en  a’most  broke 
Miss  Isabella’s  heart,  for  the  world  never  saw  a  better 
daughter.  She  was  doctor,  nuss,  and  daughter  all  in 
one.  Now  tcill  you  believe  it !  Lady  Monteith  hadn’t 
been  dead,  no,  not  two  months,  when  one  day  Miss 
Isabella  cum  home  from  a.  walk  and  found  in  her 
mother’s  parlor  Nancy  frig,  the  housemaid,  a-siitin’  in 
the  window  in  Lady  Monteith’s  silver  gray  brocade  an’ 
scarlet  Iinly  scarf. 

“  ‘  Nancy  !  how  dare  you  !  Walk  out  of  my  sight 
and  take  off  that  dress  !  ’  said  Miss  Isabella. 

‘“Walk  out  of  my  sight  yoursel’,’  said  Nancy. 
‘  You’ll  take  on  no  more  gran’  airs  to  me.  Miss  Isabella. 
I’m  lady  here,  now;  this  is  dress,  and  my  parlors. 
I  marrierl  your  pa  this  moruin’.  What  have  you  to 
say  to  that  ?  ” 

“  ‘  I  had  nothin’  to  say  to  such  a  person,’  Miss  Isa¬ 
bella  said  to  me  afterwards.  She  never  entered  that 
room  ag’in  —  the  room  in  which  her  own  mother  died 
—  but  once;  that  was  after  the  squire  had  to  leave  the 
castle.  Nancy  Trig  is  living  yet,  but  not  his  widder, 
no,  indeed.  The  old  squire  warn’t  much  more’n  cold 
afore  she  married  Pete  Lifoot,  one  on  her  own  kind. 
Hi  Sanderson’s  hostler.  The  squire  never’d  a  liad  her, 
only  she  was  young  and  rosy  as  a  pippin  —  and  she 
got  roun’  him  a-nussin’  on  him  when  he  was  swearin’ 
and  tearin’  with  the  rheumatiz.  There’s  no  end  o’ 
men  that’s  taken  in  by  nu.-sin’. 

“  Mi.'S  Isabella  left  the  castle  that  had  cost  her  so 
much,  an’  went  to  live  at  old  Doctor  Dalton’s.  She’d 
always  fancied  doctorin’  a’most  as  much  as  sculpturin’, 
and  had  studied  off  an’  on  with  the  old  doctor  sence  she 
was  a  young  gal.  All  Dufferin  said  she  was  crazy,  but 
the  old  doctor,  who  was  famous  in  these  parts,  told  her 
not  to  mind,  that  she’d  brains  enough  to  make  a  dozen 
doctors  if  she’d  only  pin  ’em  to  doctorin’  an’  let  sculp¬ 
turin’  an  architecturin’  alone. 

“  ‘  I’ll  do  it  now,  Evelyn,’  she  said,  an’  she  did.  ‘  I 
must  do  sumthin’  to  earn  me  money,  for  all  my  fortin’ 
is  in  the  castle,’  she  said,  an’  she  did.  After  she  fin¬ 
ished  at  Montreal  she  went  to  Bostin  an  opened  an  in¬ 
firmary  that  was  makin’  her  famous,  but  it  killed  her  — 
I  mean  ’twas  the  last  stroke.  She  was  the  kindest- 
hearted  creetur !  My  !  at  an  hour’s  notice  she  would  get 
up  theatricals  or  call  in  the  young  folks  an’  set  ’em  to 
dancin’,  jest  to  see  ’em  havin’  on  a  good  time.  She 
never  minded  no  work  or  worry  ef  she  could  otdy  make 
some  one  happy.  Of’en  enuff ’twas  jest  some  one  who 
laughed  at  her  fur  her  pains,  an’  called  her  ‘  cracked,’ 
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’cause  she  could  do  things  no  other  woman  could  or 
ever  thought  of  doin’. 

“  The  squire  had  to  let  the  castle  at  last  to  some 
folks  from  Bostiii,  an’  he  and  Nancy  Trig  went  to  live 
in  the  farm-house.  The  castle  was  let,  carved  furniture 
an’  all  ;  but  afore  the  folks  cum  in  it  fur  the  summer, 
Miss  Isabella  cum  up  to  take  a  last  look,  she  said.  One 
day  she  sot  hours  an’  hours  in  her  mother’s  room,  all 
alone.  The  day  afore  she  went  back  she  cum  out  to 
the  Pinnerkel  to  see  me.  Never  seed  sech  a  change 
in  any  one  in  all  my  life.  Her  hair  wtis  as  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  an’  slie  wa’n’t  forty.  Her  face  was  as 
smooth  as  a  baby’s,  but  there  wa’n’t  no  more  color  in  it 
than  in  Queen  Victory’s  marble  statur,  an’  her  eyes 
looked  twice  as  big  as  they  ever  looked  afore.  We 
sot  down  on  the  door-step  an’  talked  over  old  times  — 
back  to  wlien  we  both  got  into  the  big  chinee  crate  in 
Monteith  House  garret  an’  hunted  pieces  for  doll-baby 
clothes  in  the  paper  rags,  an’  screeched  so  at  last  fur 
the  nuss  to  pull  us  out  (for  the  crate  was  higher’n  our 
heads)  everybody  down-stairs  was  scared  jest  about  to 
death.  I  ain’t  settin’  myself  on  an  ekality  with  Miss 
Isabella  —  that  couldn’t  be ;  but  in  one  way  we  were  sort 
o’  sisters,  for  we  half  growed  up  together.  When  we’d 
talked  everything  over,  she  jest  sot  an’  thought  till 
she  bust  out :  ‘  You’re  happier’n  me,  Evelyn.  If  you 
do  live  in  a  log-house,  it’s  yourn,  an’  paid  for,  an’  home. 
An’  no  matter  what  anybody  thinks  or  sez  altout  you 
outside,  you’ve  got  the  two  Toms  to  love  you,  an’ 
little  Jim.  Look  a’  me,  Evelyn  ;  you’ll  never  know 
how  hard  it  is  for  a  woman,  any  woman  if  she  has  a 
heart,  to  knock  about  the  world  alone ;  nor  how  hard, 
no  matter  what  you  grieve  or  suffer,  to  know  that  there 
ain’t  nothin’  flowin’  back  of  love  to  feed  the  spring,  an’ 
if  there  ain’t,  there  ain’t  nothin’  left  in  the  world  wuth 
livin’  for,  Evelyn.’ 

“  So  you  see  sculpturin’  an’  architecturin’  an’  doctorin’ 
all  put  together  wa’n’t  no  comfort  to  her  in  the  long 
run,  though  she  did  a  heap  of  good  with  the  last,  that 
I  know.  But  I,  born  to  poverty  an’  a  log-house,  was 
better  off  an’  happier’n  her  with  ’em  all.  She  jes’  laid 
her  poor  white  head  on  my  shoulder  an’  cried,  an’  I 
cried.  ‘  If  wust  comes  to  wust,’  I  said.  ‘  an’  you  hain’t 
got  nothin’  more  satisfyin’,  you  know,  Miss  Isab»'lla,  I 
alius  loved  you  an’  alius  shall,  an’  I  haiii’t  nothin’  on 
earth  that  ain’t  yourn  if  you  want  it.’  I  never  saw  her 
ag’in.  She  went  back,  an’ jest  fainted  an’  died  one  day, 
worn  out.  An’  she’s  buried  away  down  there  among 
strangers,  an’  I  can’t  get  at  her  grave  to  put  arbutus 
on’t,  when  she  loved  it  so,  an’  was  alius  the  fust  to 
find  it,  an’  Pinnerkel  woods  is  full  on’t.  But  I  told  her 
I’d  never  forget  her,  an’  I  never  will,”  said  Evelyn  with 
a  deep  sob.  There  were  tears  in  Agnes’  eyes,  and  a  mist 
over  Cyril’s  which  showed  that  he  felt  the  pathos  of  the 
story  of  this  one  human  life,  or  at  least  Evelyn’s  dra¬ 
matic  rendering  of  it,  which  might  have  moved  a  much 
harder  heart.  “  Mister  .John,  you  needn’t  slan’  stun’ 
still  if  we  be  a-cryin’.  We  can  be  a-cryin’  an’  a-movin’ 
on  at  the  same  time  jest  as  well,  I  reckqp,”  exclaimed 
Evelyn,  giving  John  a  jerk,  that  animal  having  come 
to  a  dead  stop,  as  if  in  meditation  over  the  story  that  he 
had  just  heard,  although  it  was  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  he  had  listened  to  it. 

They  left  Dufferin  Street  and  its  busy  Corners  far 
behind,  and  turned  into  the  open  country,  facing  south¬ 
wards.*  Distant  mountains  still  notch^  the  horizon, 
while  nearer,  directly  facing  them,  on  the  other  side  of 
a  dense  forest,  one  shot  up  into  the  blue  air  as  abruptly 
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as  a  tower.  It  seemed  like  an  immense  evergreen  shaft 
with  a  cone-like  summit  all  pointed  with  pines. 

“  How  are  you,  old  Pinnacle  ?  ”  exclaimed  Cyril  at 
the  first  sight  of  it,  taking  off  his  hat  and  waving  it 
enthusiastically ;  “  many’s  the  day  since  I  saw  you  ;  but 
you’re  as  green  and  fresh  as  ever,  and  I  know  the  old 
Tarn  is  as  still  and  deep  and  full  of  black  trout  as  it 
was  four  years  ago !  ” 

“That  it  is,”  said  Evelyn,  “an’  no  other  man  shall 
have  the  boat,  now  you  have  come.  Mister  Cyril.” 

The  farms  which  they  passed  were  large  and  the 
hou>es  sparse  ;  these  grew  fewer  and  more  remote,  till 
they  entered  the  forest. 

“  Guess  ye  think  it’s  pretty  humpty-<lumpty,  don’t 
ye  ?  ”  inquired  Evelyn,  amused  at  Agnes’  little  starts 
when  the  old  chaise  gave  a  jump  or  a  lurch.  “  Dun 
know  what  ye’d  ’a’  thought  when  Thomas  an’  me  first 
came  to  the  Pinnerkel,  more  ’n  twenty  year  ago.  Then 
there  wa’n’t  no  road  ’t  all.  A  tuggin’  time  we  had 
afore  we  got  one.  ^ech  trees  as  had  to  be  laid  low ! 
Poor  Thomas  !  They  laid  him  low  at  last,  the  strain 
they  gi’n  him.  The  road  ort  to  be  splendid,  an’  we 
think  ’tis,  now.  It  cost  enuff,  the  Lord  in  heaven 
knows. 

“  Don’t  be  afeared  !  ”  watching  Agnes’  face  ;  “  John 
knows  every  spec  of  this  road  from  one  end  to  t’other. 
He  wouldn’t  hit  agin  a  stump  if  he  walked  it  all  with 
his  eyes  shet.  Las’  Saturday  it  was  midnight  when  I 
got  here  from  the  Corners.  The  woods  were  jest  as 
black  as  pitch,  an’  I  had  a  reapin’  machine  in  the  back 
of  the  waggin.  ’Tain’t  no  use,  I  said  to  John,  a-tryin 
to  drive  ye.  Y'ou  know  better  ’n  me.  Go  on,  old  boy  ! 
an’  he  did.  I  jes’  laid  the  reins  in  my  lap  —  couldn’t 
see  my  hand  afore  my  face.  An’  John  jes’  brought  me 
straight  through,  reapin’  machine  an’  all,  an’  landed  us 
at  the  door  slick  as  a  whi-tle.” 

“  But  were  you  not  frightened  ?  ”  asked  Agnes. 

“  No,  child  !  I  dun  know  what  it  is  to  be  afeared  of 
the  woods.  Nothin’  never  skeers  me  unless  I  hear 
another  waggin  behind.  Then  it’s  my  conscience,  I 
guess,  fur  I’m  alius  afeared  it’s  a  revenue  officer  arter 
my  smugglin’s.” 

“  Your  what !  ”  exclaimed  Agnes,  while  Cyril  burst 
into  a  laugh. 

“  My  smugglin’s.  We’re  all  smugglers  up  here  ’n 
the  border,  more  or  less.” 

For  the  first  time  Agnes  gave  a  disapproving  glance 
at  Evelyn.  To  her  a  smuggler  was  only  less  dreadful 
than  a  pirate.  Smuggling  in  her  mind  was  associated 
with  black  caves  and  deeds  of  darkness. 

Was  it  to  a  smuggler’s  den  that  she  was  being  carried 
through  these  out-of-the-way  woods  ?  But  in  an  instant 
Evelyn’s  open,  sunny  glance  restored  her  startled  faith. 

“  Don’t  take  it  so  to  heart.  I  don’t  make  a  business 
on  it,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “  I’ll  tell  ye  how  ’tis.  When 
I  take  butter  ’n’  eggs  ’n’  cheese  down  to  the  Lake,  and 
see  thar  some  calaker  or  green  tea  or  fact’ry  cotton 
that  I  like,  I  jest  buy  ’em,  pay  all  they  ask  for  ’em,  put 
’em  in  my  waggin,  and  bring  ’em  hum  jest  as  I  would 
from  the  Corners.  But  jest  ’cause  they  cum  from  the 
Lake  an’  don’t  cum  from  the  Corners,  it’s  smugglin’.  H 
a  revenue  officer  overtook  me  and  searched  my  waggin, 
he  could  make  me  pay  duty  on  my  traps.  If  I  didn’t, 
he’d  take  ’em.  But  as  I  alius  pay  all  they’re  wuth  in 
the  fust  place,  I  can’t  stop  to  mince  matters  with  one  gov- 
er’ment  or  t’other.  I  jest  bring  ’em  straight  along,  an’ 
I’ve  never  bin  stopped  yet.  But  I’ve  thought  I  were 
goin’  to  be  more  ’n  once.  One  black  night  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  woods,  I  heered  a  waggin  jest  forrid  of  me  an’ 
the  man  in  it  heered  a  waggin  jest  behind  him.  He 
thought  I  was  a  custom-house  officer  an’  I  thought 
he  was  one.  Both  thought  the  other  was  after  t’other. 
He  jest  dashed  his  boss  on,  an’  his  boss  knowed  nothin’ 
about  the  road,  compared  with  John.  So  he  jest  shyed 
into  one  of  those  air  side  slumps.  ’Twa’n’t  no  easy 
matter  gettin’  out,  an’  custom-house  officer  or  no  custom¬ 
house  officer,  a  man  in  trouble  is  a  man  in  trouble  ;  so 
I  jest  jumped  out  to  help  him  back  his  buggy.  His 
hoss  was  a-thrashin’,  an’  he  a-jerkin’,  for  he  didn’t  darst 
to  open  his  mouth.  I  would  know  who  it  was,  an’  jest 
held  my  lantern  up  to  his  face  to  see;  and  didn’t  I 
holler?  Why, ’twas  only  Sam  Jug,  who  li vest’ other 
side  of  the  Pinnerkel,  and  he’d  come  this  way  so  not  to 
meet  nobody. 

“  ‘  You  must  have  an  extree  load  on  to-night,  Sam,’  I 
said,  as  I  give  his  buggy  a  boost.  ‘  Go  in  pe.ace.  If 
you  don’t  tell,  I  shan’t.’  So  ye  see  our  smugglin’  ain’t 
so  awful;  but  we  all  smuggle  jest  the  same,  we  border 
folks.  There’s  Mis’  Harris ;  she  smuggles  under  her 
beautiful  kerridge  scat,  an’  she  is  jest  as  perfect  a 
creetur’  as  the  Lord  ever  made.  I  wouldn’t  have  my 
chance  of  heaven  better  ’n  hern  —  ef  I  could.” 

They  emergetl  from  the  woo<ls  at  la>t,  and  there 
waited  Cyril’s  land  of  Beulah.  Before  them  stretched 
the  little  farm  which  Thomas  and  Evelyn  Dare  had 
spent  all  the  life  of  their  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
“clearing.”  Now  its  fields  of  wheat  and  rye,  of  corn 
and  barley,  intermingled  with  patches  of  potatoes  and 
turnips,  of  pumpkins  and  squashes,  stretched  away  to 
the  westward  woods  whose  primeval  beauty  the  toil 
of  their  owners  had  never  touched.  Between  these 
fields  and  the  woods  which  our  travellers  had  just  left 
was  the  pasture,  wherein  native  elm  and  maple,  beech 
and  butternut  trees  stood  out  from  the  evergreen 
background  of  the  forest  with  its  graceful  tamaracks, 
sombre  pines,  fragrant  hemlocks,  fringing  cedars,  and 
balsamic  firs.  Cattle  were  grazing  in  this  pasture, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  wagon  wheels  a  Hock  of  sheep 
and  lambs,  which  had  been  lioldmg  their  noses  together 
by  a  brook  that  ran  through  it,  came  rushing  down  to 
the  fence,  peeping  tlirougli  the  bars  and  taking  a  delib¬ 
erate  look  at  the  new-comers.  'Ihe  brook  had  its 
source  in  a  spring  which  gushed  up  from  between  two 
great  stones  by  the  road.  On  the  nearer  side  of  it  an 
open  green  space  ran  up  to  two  log-houses,  one  of  which 
seemed  to  be  an  appendage  of  the  other.  A  large  flat 
stone,  deeply  embedded  in  the  sod,  was  the  door-step  to 
the  larger  house.  On  one  side  of  it  a  sweetbrier 
bush  had  pushed  its  head  far  above  the  low  window¬ 
sill;  before  the  one  on  the  otlier  side,  stood  a  group  of 
stately  tiger-lilies  ;  while  at  the  end  of  the  house  a  moun¬ 
tain-ash  laid  its  clusters  of  reddening  berries  upon  the 
roof.  Behind  it  were  a  few  apple  and  cherry  trees,  and 
beyond  these  a  garden,  its  jagged  fence  lined  with  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  its  long  beds  of  veg¬ 
etables  brightened  by  occasional  bunches  of  poppies, 
marigolds,  and  dahlias,  while  hosts  of  tri-colored  holly¬ 
hocks  and  sunflowers  stood  up  like  so  many  sentinels 
in  the  corners  of  the  fences.  On  one  side  of  the  house 
was  the  forest ;  on  the  other  a  pond,  narrow,  but  a  mile 
in  length  —  a  pond  so  deep,  dark,  and  silent  it  was  called 
the  Tarn.  Looking  along  its  length  to  the  northeast¬ 
ward,  meadow  land  and  one  distant,  solitary  house 
w’ere  visible,  while  just  opposite,  throwing  its  deep 
shadow  over  it,  towered  higli  into  mid-air  the  steep 
evergreen  mountain,  a  land  beacon  for  many  miles 


away,  Tarnstone  Pinnacle.  The  sun  had  just  gone 
down  behind  the  western  woods.  Their  emerald  arches 
and  flowering  boughs  were  veined  in  exquisite  tracery 
upon  a  background  of  gold  glowing  through  their  myriad 
vistas.  The  same  transfiguring  radiauce  gilded  the  old 
Pinnacle,  till  its  firs  and  cedars  seemed  to  be  on  fire ; 
it  flushed  warm  and  red  the  dark  waters  of  the  Tam, 
and  lit  the  little  windows  of  Evelyn’s  log-house  till 
they  flashed  with  the  splendor  of  an  illuminated 
palace. 

“  How  bright,  how  peaceful !  ”  exclaimed  Agnes. 

“  Hum  is  hum.  Y'ou’re  welcome  to  the  Pinnerkel. 
May  I  give  ye  a  kiss,  my  dear  ?  jest  to  begin  with  ;  ” 
said  Evelyn,  as  she  halted  at  the  door,  and  turning 
round  kissed  Agnes  before  proceeding  to  alight  from 
her  improvised  perch  in  the  front  of  the  old  chaise. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.  BOLD  WOOD  IN  MEDITATION:  A  VISIT. 

Boldwood  was  tenant  of  what  was  called  the  Lower 
F.'inn,  and  his  person  was  the  nearest  approach  to  aris¬ 
tocracy  that  this  remote  quarter  of  Weatherbury  could 
boak  of.  Genteel  strangers,  whose  god  was  their  town, 
who  might  happen  to  be  compelled  to  linger  about  this  nook 
for  a  day,  heard  the  sound  of  light  wheels,  and  prayed  to 
see  good  society,  to  the  degree  of  a  solitary  lord,  or  squire 
at  the  very  least,  but  it  was  only  Mr.  Boldwood  going  out 
for  the  day.  They  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  yet  once 
more,  and  were  reanimated  to  expectancy  :  it  was  only 
Mr.  Boldwood  coming  home  again. 

Ilis  house  stood  recessed  from  the  road,  and  the  stables, 
which  are  to  a  farm  wh.it  a  fireplace  is  to  a  house,  were 
behind,  their  lower  portions  being  lost  amid  bushes  of 
laurel.  Inside  the  blue  door,  open  half-way  down,  were  to 
be  seen  at  this  time  the  backs  and  tails  of  half  a  dozen 
warm  and  contented  horses  standing  in  their  stalls ;  and 
thus  viewed,  presenting  alternations  of  roan  and  bay,  in 
shapes  like  a  Moorish  arch,  the  tail  being  a  streak  down 
the  midst  of  each.  Over  these,  and  lost  to  the  eye  gazing 
in  from  the  outer  light,  the  mouths  of  the  same  animals 
could  be  beard  busily  sustaining  the  above-named  warmth 
and  plumpness  by  quantities  of  oats  and  hay.  The  rest¬ 
less  and  shadowy  figure  of  a  colt  wandered  up  and  down 
a  loose-box  at  the  end,  whilst  the  steady  grind  of  all  the 
eaters  was  occasionally  diversified  by  the  rattle  of  a  rope 
or  the  stamp  of  a  foot. 

Pacing  up  and  down  at  the  heels  of  the  animals  was 
Farmer  Boldwood  himself.  This  place  was  his  almonry 
and  cloister  in  one:  here,  after  looking  to  the  feeding  of  his 
four-footed  dependents,  the  celibate  would  walk  and  medi¬ 
tate  of  an  evening  till  the  moon’s  rays  streamed  in  through 
the  cobwebbed  windows,  or  total  darkness  enveloped  the 
scene. 

His  square-framed  perpendicularity  showed  more  fully 
now  than  in  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  the  market-house.  In 
this  meditative  walk  his  foot  met  the  floor  with  heel  and  toe 
simultaneously,  and  his  fine,  reddish- flushed  face  was  bent 
downward  just  enough  to  render  obscure  the  still  mouth 
and  the  well-rounded  though  rather  prominent  and  broad 
chin.  A  few  clear  and  thread-like  horizontal  lines  were 
the  only  interruption  to  the  otherwise  smooth  surface  of 
his  large  forehead. 

The  phases  of  Boldwood’s  life  were  ordinary  enough,  but 
his  was  not  an  ordinary  nature.  Spiritually  and  mentally, 
no  less  than  socially,  a  commonplace  general  condition  is 
no  conclusive  proof  that  a  man  has  not  potentialities  above 
that  level. 

In  all  cases  this  state  may  be  either  the  mediocrity  of 
inadequacy,  as  w.is  Oak’s,  cr  what  we  will  venture  to  call 
the  mediocrity  of  counterpoise,  as  was  Boldwood’s.  The 
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quiet  mean  to  which  we  originally  found  him  adhering, 
and  in  which,  with  few  exception!i,  he  had  continually 
moved,  was  that  of  neutralization  :  it  was  not  structural  at 
all.  Tliat  stillness,  which  struck  casual  observers  mure 
than  anything  else  in  his  character  and  habit,  and  seemed 
so  precisely  like  the  rest  of  inanition,  may  have  been  the 
perfect  balance  of  enormous  antagonistic  turccs  —  positives 
and  negatives  in  fine  adjustment.  His  equilibrium  dis¬ 
turbed,  he  was  in  extremity  at  once. 

Buldwood  was  thus  either  hot  or  cold.  If  an  emotion 
possessed  him  at  all,  it  ruled  him;  a  feeling  not  mastering 
him  was  entirely  latent.  Stagnant  or  rapid,  it  was  never 
slow.  He  was  always  hit  mortally,  or  he  was  missed. 
The  shallows  in  the  characters  of  ordinary  men  were 
sterile  strands  in  his,  but  his  depths  were  so  profound  as  to 
be  praetieally  bottomless. 

He  had  no  light  and  careless  touches  in  his  constitution, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Stern  in  the  outlines  of  action, 
mild  in  the  details,  he  was  serious  throughout  all.  He  saw 
no  absurd  side  to  the  follies  of  life,  and  thus,  though  not 
quite  companionable  in  the  eyes  of  merry  men  and  scoffers, 
and  those  to  whom  all  things  show  life  as  a  jest,  he  was 
not  intolerable  to  the  earnest  and  those  acijuainted  with 
grief.  Being  a  man  who  read  all  the  dramas  of  life  seri¬ 
ously,  if  he  failed  to  please  when  they  were  comedies,  there 
was  no  frivolous  treatment  to  reproach  him  for  when  they 
chanced  to  end  tragically. 

Baihsheba  was  far  from  dreaming  that  the  dark  and 
silent  shajMi  ujion  which  she  had  so  carelessly  thrown  a 
seed  was  a  hot-bed  of  tropic  intensity.  Had  she  known 
Boldwood’s  moods,  her  blame  would  have  been  fearful,  and 
the  stain  upon  her  heart  ineradicable.  Moreover,  had 
she  known  her  jiresent  power  for  good  or  evil  over  this 
man,  she  would  have  trembled  at  her  responsibility. 
Luckily  for  her  present,  unluckily  for  her  future  tranquil¬ 
lity,  her  understanding  had  not  yet  told  her  what  Boldwood 
was.  Nobody  knew  entirely;  fur  though  it  was  possible  to 
form  guesses  concerning  his  spirited  capabilities  from  old 
flood-marks  faintly  visible,  he  had  never  been  seen  at  the 
high  tides  which  caused  them. 

Fanner  Boldwood  came  to  the  stable-door,  and  looked 
forth  across  the  level  fields.  Beyond  the  first  enclosure 
was  a  hedge,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  a  meadow,  be¬ 
longing  to  Bathsheba’s  farm. 

It  was  now  early  spring — the  time  of  going  to  grass 
with  the  sheep,  when  they  have  the  first  feed  of  the  mead¬ 
ows,  liefore  these  are  laid  up  for  mowing.  The  wind, 
which  had  been  blowing  east  for  several  weeks,  had  veered 
to  the  southward,  and  the  middle  of  spring  had  come  ab¬ 
ruptly  —  almost  without  a  beginning.  It  was  that  periotl 
in  the  vernal  quarter  when  we  may  supjiose  the  Dryads  to 
be  waking  for  the  season.  The  vegetable  world  begins  to 
move  and  swell,  and  the  saps  to  rise,  till  in  the  complet- 
est  silence  of  lone  gardens  and  tractless  plantations,  where 
everything  seems  hel()less  and  still  after  the  bond  and 
slavery  of  frost,  there  are  bustlings,  strainings,  united 
thrusts,  ami  pulls-altogether,  in  comjiarison  with  which  the 
powerful  tugs  of  cranes  and  pulleys  in  a  noisy  city  are  but 
pigmy  efforts. 

Boldwood,  looking  into  the  distant  meadows,  saw  there 
three  figures.  They  were  those  of  Miss  Everdene,  Shep¬ 
herd  Oak,  and  Cainy  Ball. 

When  Batbsheba’s  figure  shone  upon  the  farmer’s  eyes, 
it  lighted  him  up  as  a  little  moon  lights  up  a  great  tower. 
A  man’s  body  is  as  the  shell,  or  the  tablet,  of  his  soul,  as 
he  is  reversed  or  ingenuous,  overflowing  or  self-contained. 
There  was  a  change  in  Boldwood’s  exterior  from  its  former 
impassibleness;  and  his  face  showed  that  he  '^as  now  living 
outside  his  defences  for  the  first  time,  and  with  a  fearful 
sense  of  ex[K)sure.  It  is  the  usual  experience  of  strong  nat¬ 
ures  when  they  love. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  It  was  to  go  across 
and  inquire  boldly  of  her. 

The  insulation  of  his  heart  by  his  reserve  during  these 
many  yfars,  without  a  duct  of  any  kind  for  disposable  emo¬ 
tion,  had  worked  its  effect.  It  has  been  observed  more 
than  once  that  the  causes  of  love  are  chiefly  subjective,  and 
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Boldwoml  was  a  living  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  projio- 
sition.  No  mother  existed  to  absorb  his  devotion,  no  sis¬ 
ter  for  his  tenderness,  no  idle  ties  for  sense.  He  became 
surcharged  with  the  compound,  which  was  genuine  lover’s 
love. 

He  approached  the  gate  of  the  meadow.  Beyond  it  the 
ground  was  melodious  with  ripples,  and  the  sky  with  larks ; 
the  low  bleating  of  the  flock  mingling  with  both.  Mistress 
and  man  were  engaged  in  the  operation  of  making  a  lamb 
“  take,”  which  is  performed  whenever  an  ewe  has  lost  her 
own  offspring,  one  of  the  twins  of  another  ewe  being  given 
her  as  a  substitute.  Gabriel  had  skinned  the  dead  lamb, 
and  was  tying  the  skin  over  the  body  of  the  live  lamb,  in 
the  customary  manner,  whilst  Bathsheba  was  holding  open 
a  little  pen  of  four  hurdles,  into  which  the  mother  and 
foisted  lamb  were  driven,  where  they  would  remain  till 
the  old  sheep  conceived  an  affection  for  the  young  one. 

Bathsheba  looked  up  at  the  completion  of  the  manoeuvre, 
and  saw  the  farmer  by  the  gate,  where  he  was  overhung 
by  a  willow  tree  in  full  bloom.  Gabriel,  to  whom  her  face 
was  as  the  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day,  ever  regardful 
of  its  faintest  changes,  instantly  discerned  thereon  the 
mark  of  some  influence  from  without,  in  the  form  of  a 
keenly  self-conscious  reddening.  He  also  turned  and  be¬ 
held  Boldwood. 

At  once  connecting  these  signs  with  the  letter  Bold¬ 
wood  had  shown  him,  Gabriel  suspected  her  of  some  co¬ 
quettish  procedure  begun  by  that  means,  and  carried  on 
since,  he  knew  not  how. 

Farmer  Boldwood  had  read  the  pantomime  denoting 
that  they  were  conscious  of  his  presence,  and  the  perce])- 
tion  was  as  too  much  light  turned  upon  his  new  sensibility. 
He  was  still  in  the  road,  and  by  moving  on  he  hoped  that 
neither  would  recognize  that  he  had  originally  intended  to 
enter  the  field.  He  passed  by  with  an  utter  and  over¬ 
whelming  sensation  of  ignorance,  shyness,  and  doubt. 
Perhaps  in  her  manner  there  were  signs  that  she  wished 
to  see  him  —  perhaps  not  —  he  could  not  read  a  woman. 
The  cabala  of  this  erotic  philosophy  seemed  to  consist 
of  the  subtlest  meanings,  expressed  in  misleading  ways. 
Every  turn,  look,  word,  and  accent  contained  a  mystery 
quite  distinct  from  its  obvious  import,  and  not  one  had 
ever  been  pondered  by  him  until  now. 

As  for  Bathsheba,  she  was  not  deceived  into  the  belief 
that  Farmer  Boldwood  had  walked  by  on  business  or  in 
idleness.  She  collected  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and 
concluded  that  she  was  herself  responsible  for  Boldwood’s 
appearance  there.  It  troubled  her  much  to  see  what  a 
great  flame  a  little  wildfire  was  likely  to  kindle.  Bath¬ 
sheba  was  no  schemer  for  marriage,  nor  was  she  deliber¬ 
ately  a  trifler  with  the  affections  of  men,  and  a  censor’s 
experience  on  seeing  an  actual  flirt  after  observing  her 
would  have  been  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  Bathsheba  could 
be  so  different  from  such  a  one,  and  yet  so  like  what  a  flirt 
is  suppo.sed  to  be. 

She  resolved  never  again,  by  look  or  bv  sign,  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  steady  flow  of  this  man’s  life.  But  a  resolution 
to  avoid  an  evil  is  seldom  framed  till  the  evil  is  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  make  avoidance  impossible. 

(To  b«  continued.) 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

What  are  the  essential  attributes  of  the  poet’s  art  which 
cause  him  to  be  adorned  with  the  noblest  crown  it  is  in  the 
power  of  humanity  to  confer  ?  From  the  period  when 
“  (he  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  ”  thundered  that 
music  which  was  to  reverberate  through  all  time,  along  the 
swift  revolving  centuries,  even  to  our  own  somewhat  pro¬ 
saic  day,  we  witness  an  unbroken  succession  of  kings  of 
song,  whose  thrones  have  been  more  permanent  than  those 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Caesars.  What  allegiance  do  we 
bear,  or  what  sworn  fealty  have  we  kept,  truer  than  that 
which  we  own  towards  those  who  have  touched  into  activ¬ 
ity  the  secret  springs  of  our  sensibility  ?  All  the  gran- 
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deurs  of  birth,  and  dignities  which  have  blossomed  at  the 
touch  of  monarchs,  fail  to  move  cur  admiration  as  compared 
with  the  himple  majesty  of  genius,  which  has  its  rise  in 
higher  soil,  and  whose  fruition  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
imile  of  human  potentates. 

One  has  somewhat  bitterly  said  of  good  princes,  that  all 
their  names  might  be  graven  within  the  gem  of  one  ring. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  royal  race  of  poets.  Theirs 
is  not  the  at'cidental  title  to  reverence  which,  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  princes,  ceases  with  the  yielding  up  of  life.  There 
is  nothing  perishable  with  the  poet  but  that  clay  which  has 
hemmed  him  in,  and  restricted  the  flights  of  his  burning 
and  ever-aspiring  spirit.  His  soul  is  immortal  in  bis  verse. 
And  he  |)Ossessea  the  gift  beyond  all  others  of  transferring 
his  mind  anil  his  heart  into  his  effusions.  But  a  momentary 
consideration  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  poet  must, 
of  necessity,  have  the  largest  fellowship  with  humanity, 
He  it  is  who  converses  with  our  veritable  selves,  and  not 
with  our  shadows ;  other  men  affect  us  at  a  point  some¬ 
where  on  the  surface  —  by  varied  means,  biit  all  failing  to 
reach  the  chord  that  has  its  root  in  the  heart’s  blood,  and 
which  vibrates  whenever  the  true  singer  touches  his  fellow- 
man.  What  matters  it  whether  the  poet  begs  bis  bread 
through  opulent  cities,  as  the  godlike  Homer  is  affirmed  to 
have  done,  or  wields  a  powerful  sceptre  like  that  of  David, 
“  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  ”  ?  The  ultimate  glory  of  all  is 
the  same,  the  difference  one  of  degree  only.  Posterity 
gives  the  crown  which  cannot  wither. 

Again,  the  poet  appears  before  mankind  not  only  as  the 
most  independent  teacher,  but  the  most  sympathetic  —  ap¬ 
parently  a  contradiction  in  terms.  While  the  least  biased 
of  all  teachers  who  instruct  us,  he  has  also  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  of  reaching  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  our 
nature.  We  should  regard  the  matter  with  comparative 
unconcern  if  we  witnessed  the  world  moved  from  its  orbit 
beneath  the  lever  of  an  Archimedes,  provided  our  own 
gravity  were  preserved  ;  .the  astounding  achievement  would 
excite  little  or  no  emotion  in  us;  but  when  the  poet  gives 
birth  to  a  new  idea,  or  when  be  revivifies  old  ones  by  the 
plastic  and  life-giving  touch  of  his  genius,  the  world  is 
ready  with  something  better  than  its  applause  —  it  rever¬ 
ences  and  it  loves. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  magnify  the  Poet’s  office ; 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  men,  from  the  remotest  ages,  has 
raised  him  to  the  highest  pin.nacleof  fame,  and  in  the  great 
Valhalla  of  the  universe  there  are  no  dead  so  illustrious  as 
those  in  whom  was  perfected  the  divine  melody  of  song. 
The  poet  is  enthroned  of  man  by  virtue  of  a  nobility  which 
comes  from  God.  His  mission  is  to  show  us  that  to  feel 
nobly  is  to  be  great,  and  to  insist,  with  a  lofty  eloquence 
and  in  an  impassioned  strain,  upon  the  importance  and  sa¬ 
cred  character  of  truth,  beauty,  an'd  virtue.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  restrict  the  scope  of  poetry,  and  consider  it 
chiefly  as  a  refinement  and  a  delight;  that  is  to  do  wrong 
to  its  majestic  spirit,  whose  win^s  touch  the  earth,  but 
whose  glorious  eyes  look  into  heaven.' 

All  true  poets  themselves  have  felt  that  their  marvellous 
gift  meant  infinitely  more  than  the  mere  utterance  of  me¬ 
lodious  numbers.  The  outer  music  is  but  the  shadow  of 
that  deeper  soul  music  which  originated  with  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  new  truth,  or  a  new  phase  of  ^beauty.  He  is  not 
a  poet  who  does  not  possess  this  strange  insight,  which  dis¬ 
tinctly  marks  off 'the  real  singer  from  that  adventitious 
writer,  who,  in  a  happy  moment,  may  throw  olT  verses 
which  a  simple  cursory  examination  might  induce  men  to 
•ccept  as  the  genuine  presentment  of  poetry.  It  was  the 
neglect  to  take  due  account  of  this  matter  which  led  the 
supporters  of  Pope  to  assume  a  much  higher  ground  in  the 
famous  controversy  upon  his  merits  than  his  claims  war¬ 
ranted.  Soul,  and  not  criticism,  is  desiderated  in  poetry. 
The  foibles  of  humanity  are  excellent  things  as  marks  for 
the  shafts  of  novelists  and  satirists;  but  the  man  who 
would  assure  us  of  his  dfvine  mission  in  poetry  takes  a  nobler 
range  than  that.  He  is  forever  in  search  of,  and  thirsting 
for,  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  that  he  may  interpret  it  to 
others.  He  brings  it  to  us  from  the  humblest'places  and  in 
the  humblest  guises  ;  but  his  contact,  while  placing  it  be-  I 


fore  our  vision,  has  glorified  it,  and  shown  that  within  it 
of  whose  existence  we  had  never  dreamed.  Has  Pope,  or 
any  other  man  who  taught  us  how  to  think  in  measured 
cadence,  and  delighted  us  with  rhyming  intellectualism, 
ever  got  beyond  didatic  assertions,  and  seized  that  fire 
which  the  real  Prometheus  of  song  invariably  gains  ? 

The  poet  has  impulses,  gigantic  and  irresistible ;  he  has 
also  love,  ever  operative  and  inextinguishable,  llis  rhyme 
is  an  accident ;  his  poetry  is  eternal.  He  finds  his  divine 
manna  everywhere ;  he  is  the  high-priest  of  nature  and  of 
God.  He  sings  not  so  much  because  it  is  pleasant,  or  to 
direct  attention  to  his  own  great  and  wondrous  ability,  but 
because  he  must.  While  he  lives,  he  cannot  avoid  it. 
And  the  strange  faculty  of  diving  into  the  mystery  of  things 
extends  to  everything  he  sees  around  him.  From  no  path 
where  intuition  can  be  of  avail  is  he  shut  out.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  poets  might  well  appropriate  to  them.«elve.s  those  lines 
of  delightful  old  George  Herbert,  who  himself  possessed 
some  share  of  the  mystic  gift :  — 

For  us  the  winds  do  blow, 

The  earth  doth  rest,  heaven  move,  and  fountains  flow  ; 
Notliing  we  see,  but  means  our  good. 

As  our  deli<;bc,  or  as  our  treasure  ; 

The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  food, 

Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

Now  the  main  charge  against  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian 
age,  if  we  re.ad  it  rightly,  is  this  —  that  however  admirable 
mui'h  of  it  may  be  as  regards  finish,  it  is  insignificant  in 
conception.  Emerson,  who  is^unable  to  find  any  poetic 
genius  in  his  own  country  to  satisfy  him.  thus  asks  despair¬ 
ingly  of  England,  “  Shall  I,  find  my  heavenly  I  real  in  tie 
reigning  poets  ?  Where  is  great  design  in  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  ?  The  English  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
poetry  e.\ists  to  speak  the  spiritual  law,  and  that  no  wealth 
of  description  or  of  fancy  is  yet  essentially  new,  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  prose,  until  this  conviction  is  reached.  There¬ 
fore  the  grave  old  poets,  like  the  Greek  artists,  heeded  their 
designs,  and  less  considered  the  finish.  It  was  their  office 
to  lead  to  the  divine  sources,  out  of  which  all  this,  and 
much  morn,  readily  springs  ;  and  if  this  religion  is  in  the 
poetry,  it  raises  us  to  some  purpose,  and  we  can  well  afford 
some  staidness,  or  hardness,  or  want  of  popular  tune  in  the 
verses.”  To  say  that  the  standard  aimed  at  by  this  lan¬ 
guage  is  high,  is  a  very  inadequate  description  of  it.  Em¬ 
erson’s  ideal  is  evidently  one  that  is  only  reached  every 
five  hundred  years.  He  would  a[>pear  to  look  for  a  Homer 
or  an  .Sschylus  with  every  generation  of  humanity  ;  for¬ 
getting  that  we  are  not  gotls,  but  only  summed  up  into  one 
with  the  fulness  of  time  —  as  Shakespeare  succeeds  to  the 
great  ancients  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  of  mediocrity. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  age  has  exhibited  no  design  in  p^ 
etry  ?  Did  not  Wordsworth  exhibit  any,  in  spite  of  bis 
stuttering  articulation  —  a  helplessness  probably  partly  in¬ 
duced  by  his  excess  of  spiritual  vision  'i  Are  Browning’s 
grapplings  with  magnificent  subjects  to  be  accounted  alto¬ 
gether  as  failures  ‘i  As  for  Tennyson,  he  has,  it  must  b« 
owned,  never  failed  in  anything,  for  he  has  never  over¬ 
weighted  himself.  He  is  the  fierf'ect  singer  of  the  time. 
Yet  he  would  fall  under  the  reproacth  of  Emerson  —  if  it  be 
a  reproach  — that  he  gives  the  age  what  it  asks  for,  instead 
of  striving  after  loftier  ideas.  Sympathizing,  however,  to 
a  certain  extent  with  the  position  assumed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  American  essayist,  we  must  admit  that  what  we 
want  is  not  so  much  the  laborious  poet  as  the  emotional. 
Tennyson  is  undoubtedly  both,  but  by  no  means  in  the 
same  degree.  His  melody  is  stately  and  rich,  but  not  over¬ 
whelming.  He  delights  by  grace,  but  never  swells  by  pas¬ 
sion.  The  light  of  consummate  art  gleams  forth  from  all 
he  does,  but  his  moments  of  high  exaltation  of  soul  are  very 
rare. 

The  contrary  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  poet  whose 
name  is  prefixed  to  this  article.  She,  at  any  rate,  has  de¬ 
monstrated  what  emotional  poetry  really  means,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  poetry  of  simple  art;  and  it  cannot  be 
said,  either,  that  she  has  altogether  come  short  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  design  —  the  design  which  stamps  the  greatest  poets. 
Sensibility  and  intuition,  thote  endowments  of  superemi- 
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nent  importancn  to  individuals  whose  greatness  is  to  grow 
in  proportion  to  their  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
human  life,  were  in  her  united  in  a  degree  seldom  wit¬ 
nessed.  Her  history,  sparse  as  it  is  in  facts  as  yet  given  to 
the  world,  is  one  of  intense  interest.  It  is  well  known  how 
that  existence  with  her  was  almost  one  long  round  of  con¬ 
tinuous  suffering.  Her  retired  life  sent  her  more  closely 
to  the  companionship  of  the  dead,  though  she  had  natu¬ 
rally  an  eager  and  insatiable  thirst  after  Knowledge.  Her 
own  sufferings  could  never  daunt  her  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  as  a  scholar  she  was 
distinguished  for  the  ripest  erudition.  Her  account  of  the 
Oreek  Christian  poets  will  serve  to  show  in  what  direction 
a  large  portion  of  her  studies  lay ;  and  it  is  in  this  work,  we 
imagine,  that  we  discern  what  was  her  own  ideal  of  the 
true  nineteenth-century  poet.  “  We  want  the  touch  of 
Christ’s  hand  upon  our  literature,”  she  says,  “  as  it  touched 
other  dead  things ;  we  want  the  sense  of  the  saturation  of 
Christ’s  blood  upon  the  souls  of  our  poets,  that  it  may  cry 
through  them  in  answer  to  the  ceaseless  wail  of  the  Sphinx 
of  our  humanity,  expounding  agony  into  renovation. 
Something  of  this  has  been  perceived  in  art  when  its  glory 
was  at  the  fullest.  Something  of  a  yeiirning  after  this  may 
be  seen  among  the  Creek  Christian  poets,  something  which 
would  have  been  much  with  a  stronger  faculty.” 

This  idea  recurs  again  and  again  in  different  forms 
through  her  works.  She  yearns  for  poetry  to  be  sanctified, 
to  be  made  holy.  This  is  how  it  was  with  the  grand  old 
Greeks,  and  how  it  should  be  now.  It  is  Ix'cause  poetry  is 
losing  its  sense  of  its  intimate  relations  to  God  that  it  is  in 
(langer  of  dying  out.  And  how  is  the  sacredness  of  poetry 
to  be  truly  apprehended  ?  By  the  method  which  Mrs. 
Browning  adopted,  of  looking  boldly  into  the  human  heart, 
and  reading  it  fearlessly  and  trustfully.  “Foole,  saide  my 
muse  to  mee,  looke  in  thine  hearte,  and  write.”  And  po¬ 
etry  thus  produced  is  that  which  preserves  an  everlasting 
freshness  and  fragrance.  The  human  heart  first,  and  Nat¬ 
ure  afterwards,  were,  the  teachers  at  whose  feet  our  poet 
learned  the  deep  lessons  she  subsequently  transmitted  to 
her  species.  By  these  were  fostered  in  her  a  tenderness 
which  breathes  through  all  her  writings,  and  whose  spirit 
is  mirrored  therein  as  the  blue  sky  mirrors  itself  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  deep. 

To  her,  also,  it  may  be  said  that  poetry  brought  “  its  own 
exceeding  great  reward.”  In  the  company  of  the  deep- 
browed  poets,  the  monarchs  of  all  the  ages,  she  found  con¬ 
solation  as  well  as  intellectual  life.  With  the  fellowship 
of  iEschylus,  and  Pindar,  and  Plato,  and  Sophocles,  and 
Kuripides,  of  the  olden  world,  and  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
.Shakespeare,  of  the  motlern,  the  burden  of  existence,  that 
would  otherwise  hive  been  insupportable,  became  compar¬ 
atively  light  with  her.  When  but  a  girl  she  was  able  to 
read  in  the  original  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
antiquity ;  and  indeed  almost  her  first  work  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  translation  of  the  Prometheus  of  her  great  favorite 
amongst  the  poets.  Her  introduction  to  and  intimate  ac- 
(juaintance  with  Greek  literature  was  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  influence  of  her  well-appreciated  and  cherished 
tutor,  Boyd,  the  blind  author  of  a  work  upon  the  Greek 
Fathers,  to  whom  she  addresses  some  of  the  best  of  her 
Sonnets.  But  though  the  Greek  was  the  language  which 
afforded  her  the  most  delight,  her  acquaintance  was  not 
confined  to  this,  her  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  being  also 
most  intimate,  whilst  the  Bible  in  that  language  was 
amongst  her  most  eontinuous  studies.  Little  would  men 
suspect  in  meeting  her  for  the  first  time  that  within  that 
slight  and  spiritual  frame  burned  so  much  of  the  celestial 
fire.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the'chance  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  literary  question,  that  it  was  discovered 
how  much  learning  existed  beneath  so  unpretending  an  ex¬ 
terior.  She  was  like  those  branches  which  hang  nearest 
the  ground  because  of  the  prodigious  crop  of  luscious  fruit 
which  is  not  always  at  first  apparent  to  the  eye.  The  love 
of  knowledge,  however,  deep  and  lasting  though  it  re¬ 
mained,^  never  subdued  or  modified  in  her  that  great  gift 
of  the  poet,  a  burning  earnestness  or  enthusiasm.  At  the 
last,  as  at  the  beginning  of  life,  the  flame  shone  brightly. 
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It  was  no  flickering,  artificial  light,  kept  alive  because  the 
poet  must  simulate  an  earnestness  that  is  not  possessed; 
but  it  left  an  impress  and  a  character  upon  her  work  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Her  song  resembled  that  which 
fable  has  associated  with  the  name  of  Sappho  —  a  living 
voice,  eloquent  with  passion.  Something  of  her  own  inten¬ 
sity  of  feeling  breathes  in  the  lines  when  she  speaks  of 

Electric  Pindar,  quick  as  fear, 

With  race-dust  on  his  cheeks,  and  clear. 

Slant,  startled  eyes  that  seem  to  hear 

The  chariot  rounding  the  last  goal, 

To  hurtle  past  it  in  his  soul. 

And  Sappho,  with  that  gloriole 

Of  ebon  hair  on  calnifed  brows  — 

O  poet-woman  I  none  foregoes 
The  leap,  attaining  the  repose. 

Had  song  been  less  to  her  than  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
her  life,  one  thinks  she  must  have  wavered  in  her  devotion 
to  it.  But  in  truth  her  appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  on, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  body  only  led  to  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  soul.  We  like  to  think  of  her  as  accepted  amongst 
the  gods  for  her  power  over  the  divine  art,  and  yet  dear  in 
her  human  relations  for  the  exercise  of  a  tenderness  and 
a  sympathy  associated  with  the  sex  which  make  home  a 
second  paradise. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was  born  in  London,  in  the 
year  180D,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Barrett,  an  English 
country  gentleman.  At  a  very  early  age  she  had  written 
much  that  was  worthy  of  living,  though  it  was  kept  fr  .m  all 
eyes  save  those  of  her  father,  whom  she  mentions  in  the 
first  collected  edition  of  her  poems  as  “  my  public  and  my 
critic.”  Miss  Mitford  has  described  her  as  a  *•  slight, 
delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark  curls  falling  on  each 
side  of  a  most  expressive  face,  large  tender  eyes,  richly 
fringed  by  dark  eye-lashos,  and  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam.” 
She  possessed  a  grace  and  delicacy  which  almost  defied 
representation.  AVith  so  perfect  a  mental  and  spiritual 
organiz.ation  it  was  not  given  to  her  to  be  equally  blessed 
in  the  physical.  Always  frail,  it  was  her  misfortune  further 
to  endanger  her  existence  in  1837  by  the  bursting  of  ablood- 
vessel  on  the  lungs.  The  extremest  care  preserved  her 
life,  though  the  incident  was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of 
weakness  and  suffering.  Two  years  afterwards,  before  she 
had  quite  recovered,  she  was  again  assailed  by  misfortune, 
experiencing  the  keenest  anguish  on  witnessing  the  death 
of  her  favorite  brother,  who  was  drowned  at  Torquay.  A 
long  period  of  danger  followed  this  catastrophe,  and  when 
she  was  at  length  able  to  be  removed  to  her  father’s  house, 
it  was  only  to  become  an  invalid,  with  the  prospect  of  a  life 
couch-ridden  to  its  close.  For  seven  long  years  this  period 
of  seclusion  lasted;  but  during  that  time  Miss  Barrett  de¬ 
voured  all  the  books  she  could  bring  within  her  reach,  and 
cultivated  the  art  which  was  afterwards  to  bring  her  immor- 
taliti .  In  1846,  that  is,  when  she  was  in  her  thirty-seventh 
year,  came  the  principal  event  of  her  life  —  namely,  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Browning.  He  bore  her  away  to  Italy, 
where  softer  skies  brought  back  that  health  which  had  so 
long  forsaken  her  in  her  native  land.  The  union  was  most 
felicitous,  and  the  influence  upon  Mrs.  Browning’s  genius 
must  have  been  great.  On  this  influence,  however,  we  can¬ 
not  now  enlarge,  for  the  husband  of  the  author  of  “  Aurora 
Leigh  ”  still  lives.  Mrs.  Browning  died  in  Florence  in 
1861,  after  testifying,  in  some  of  the  noblest  strains  ever 
penned,  her  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  land  of  her 
adoption. 

One  beneficial  result  of  the  comparative  seclusion  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  life  was  the  habit  of  introspection  which  it  in¬ 
duced,  and  which,  fortunately  for  posterity,  led  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  of  the  finest  subjective  poetry  extant.  We 
can  understand  to  some  extent  her  admiration  for  Words¬ 
worth,  after  noticing  the  tenor  of  her  own  existence,  which 
ran  in  somewhat  similar  grooves.  Where  would  have  been 
all  that  wealth  of  ancient  lore  which,  while  not  destroying 
the  freshness  of  her  poetry,  has  added  to  it  a  classic  grace 
and  a  finish  most  admirable  and  remarkable?  The  excel. 
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lent  balancing  of  her  faculties  and  acquirements  had  a 
most  happy  effect  on  her  work,  which  is  always  good  in 
conception,  however  defective  it  may  occasionally  be  in 
expression.  Her  intellect  was  keen  and  comprehensive, 
not  deficient  even  in  masculinity ;  and  it  was  only  in 
her  theories  —  witness,  for  instance,  references  to  social 
questions*  in  her  greatest  poem  —  that  she  occasionally 
failed  to  e-xhibit  that  solidity  of  judgment,  or  practicality 
of  judgment  rather,  which  is  generally  associated  with  the 
opposite  sex.  As  a  poet  she  undoubtedly  looked  at  men  and 
things  from  the  intensely  personal  view,  in  the  sense,  we 
mean,  of  individuality.  Instead  of  taking  a  broad  sweep  as 
Dante —  whom  we  conceive  as  being  mergetl  in  the  mighty 
conceptions  of  his  spirit  —  she  had  rather  that  other  gift  of 
the  poet,  of  making  herself,  the  individual,  apparent  in  ail 
her  writings.  It  is  this  (jiiality  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the 
force  of  her  lyrical  effusions ;  indeed,  without  this  quality 
no  poet  had  better  attempt  the  writing  of  lyrics.  So  far  as 
we  take  this  form  of  poetry,  we  understand  its  force  and 
value  to  be  that  it  is  an  appeal  from  one  individual  mind 
to  another ;  and  the  most  successful  lyrics  have  been  those 
which  ,have  excited  in  us  a  particular,  and  not  a  general, 
interest.  A  momentary  reflection  upon  the  lyrics  of  Burns 
and  Beranger  will  attest  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It  was 
a  portion  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  strength  —  and  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  one  —  that  she  was  able  to  achieve  this  re¬ 
mit.  \Vho  will  not  continually  feel  intlebted  to  her  for 
many  of  her  shorter  poems,  which  have  revealed  so  much 
of  the  human  heart  in  them,  and  awakened  impulses  and 
sensations  which  have  delighted  and  cheered  the  spirit  ? 
That  was  a  happy  observation  passed  upon  her  by  one 
critic,  who  ilescrihed  her  as  Shakespeare’s  daughter.  The 
same  large-heartedness  which  pertained  to  the  great  drama¬ 
tist  is  shown  by  the  later  poet.  The  benevolent  eye  looks 
out  on  men  and  nature  with  the  same  imperishable  love.  If 
the  world  has  at  any  time  possessed  its  ideal  poets,  she  is 
worthy  to  be  counted  one  of  them. 

From  her  earliest  years,  as  will,  indeed,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  already,  Mrs.  Browning  appears  to  have  had  the 
passion  for  books  —  a  passion  which  is  referred  to  more  than 
once  in  “  Aarora  Leigh  ”  —  and  her  studious  habits,  as 
well  as  that  of  writing,  were  encour.tged  by  her  father.  Her 
early  years  are  a  reproach  to  any  who,  with  stronger  health 
and  equal  opportunities,  take  aio  heed  to  the  storing  and 
assimilation  of  knowledge.  In  all  that  we  read  of  her  sub¬ 
sequent  works,  the  value  of  those  early  habits  of  insatiable 
study  is  apparent.  Knowletlge  has  made  the  full  mind,  and 
the  richness  of  the  stores  is  not  without  effect  upon  her 
original  compositions.  How  mast  her  fragile  frame  have 
thrilled  when,  in  the  course ’of  her  reading,  as  she  says  — 


Because  the  time  was  ripe, 
I  chanced  upon  the  poets. 


selves  we  were  struck  with  the  poetic  wealth  which  it  dis¬ 
plays,  and  failure  as  applied  to  it  must  be  taken  in  the  com¬ 
parative  form.  There  are  those  whom  the  majestic  Milton 
has  not  satisfied  by  his  chef-iCoeuvre ;  but  the  most  fastidious 
will  admit  that  if  he  has  not  touched  the  highest  heavens 
he  has  come  very  near  them.  Of  course,  it  is  not  pretende<l 
for  a  moment  that  the  “  Drama  of  Exile  ”  stands  forth  as 
magnificent  a  conception  as  “  Paradise  Lost,”  which  Mrs. 
Browning’s  poem  compels  us  to  bring  to  memory,  being 
upon  the  same  subject;  neither  can  it  be  said  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  original,  coming  after  that  epic :  but  in  the  later  poem 
we  find  much  in  point  of  sustained  language  which  reminds 
us  of  Milton’s  work.  Milton’s  feet  were  more  firmly  set, 
I  and  he  has  the  stately  march  of  a  conqueror.  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  can  only  in  this  work  show  her  possibilities,  not  her 
ultimate  perfection.  This  is  an^excellent  touch,  due,  prob- 
I  ably,  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman ; 
Gabriel,  addressing  Lucifer,  says,  — 


Doubtless  the  slumbering  possibilities  in  her  nature  were 
touched  by  this,  and  it  must  have  been  with  wonder  that 
the  lights  of  the  great  bards  first  flashed  across  her  vision  : 
something,  it  would  have  appeared  to  her,  of  the  nature  of 
coming  into  a  priceless  inheritance.  And  the  time  arrived 
when  all  that  she  had  acquired  became  of  real  moment  to 
her.  Let  those  who  would  despise  erudition  in  a  poet  place 
Mrs.  Browning  beside  other  female  poets,  and  see  how  they 
lose  by  comparison  —  not  only  in  that  original  power  in 
which  she  was  undoubtedly  stronger.  The  poet  cannot 
gain  one  fact  too  many  ;  the  poorest  and  eommonest  coinage 
which  he  receives  from  other  mints  may  be  transmuted  into 
the  purest  gold  in  his  own.  The  best  minds  have  recog¬ 
nized  this,  and  have  labored  diligently  after  the  perfection 
of  knowledge,  feeling  that  none  are  so  gifted,  even  the 
gods,  but  that  they  may  learn  somewhat  from  men. 

To  attempt  to  pass  in  review  all  that  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  has  left  as  her  legacy  for  future  ages  is  not  our 
intention.  We  purpose,  however,  to  examine  some  of  her 
works  individually  before  offering  any  criticisms  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  character  upon  her  genius.  “  A  Drama  of  Exile,” 
which  was  a  comparatively  early  production,  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  possess  great  sublimity  in  its  ideas,  though  the 
conception  as  a  whole  is  asserted  to  be  a  failure.  For  our¬ 


If  thou  hadst  gazed  upon  the  face  of  God 
This  morning  for  a  moment,  thou  hadst  known 
That  only  pity  fitly  can  chastise  : 

Hate  but  avenges. 


These  lines,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Adam,  are  also  e.x- 
quisite :  — 

The  Highest  being  the  Holy  ar.d  the  Glad, 

Whoever  rises  must  approach  delight 
And  sanctitv  in  the  act. 


But  for  a  passage  of  unfaltering'eloquence,  and  one  instinct 
with  true  poetic  lire,  take  the  address  of  Adam  to  Eve  after 
the  twain  have  left  Paradise.  To  demonstrate  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  power  over  blank  verse,  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing 
a  portion  of  it :  — 

Raise  the  majesties 

Of  thy  disconsolate  brows,  O  well-beloved. 

And  front  with  level  eyelids  the  To  come. 

And  all  the  dark  o’  the  world  ! 


Thy  love 

Shall  chant  itself  its  own  lieatitudes 
After  its  own  life-working.  A  chilli’s  kiss. 

Set  on  thy  sighing  lips,  shall  make  thee  glad  ; 

A  poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make  thee  rich ; 

A  sick  man  heljicd  by  thee  shall  make  thee  strong  ; 
Thou  shaft  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  rciiderest  Such  a  crown 
I  set  upon  thy  head,  —  Christ  witnessing 
With  looks  of  proiiqiting  love,  —  to  keep  thee  clear 
Of  all  reproach  against  the  sin  foregone. 

From  all  the  generations  which  succeed. 

Thy  hand,  which  plucked  the  apple,  I  clasp  close, 
'riiy  lip.s,  which  spake  wrong  counsel,  I  kiss  close, 

I  bless  thee  in  the  name  of  Paradise, 

And  by  the  memory  of  Edenie  joys 
Forfeit  and  lost,  —  by  that  last  cypress  tree 
Green  at  the  gate,  which  thrilled  as  we  came  out,  — 
And  by  the  blessed  nightingale  which  threw 
Its  melancholy  music  after  us, — 

And  by  the  flowers,  whose  spirits,  full  of  smells. 

Did  follow  softly,  plucking  us  behind 
Back  to  the  graiiual  banks  and  vernal  bowers 
And  fourfold  river-courses  —  By  all  these, 

I  bless  thee  to  the  contraries  of  these, 

I  bless  thee  to  the  desert  and  the  thorns. 

To  the  element.al  change  ami  turbulence. 

And  to  the  roar  of  the  estranged  beasts. 

And  to  the  solemn  dignities  of  grief,  — 

To  each  one  of  these  ends,  —  and  to  their  End 
Of  Death  and  the  Hereafter. 


It  will  be  apparent  that  for  one  who  had  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  the  full  maturity  of  her  powers  to  write  like  this, 
there  must  have  been  a  great  future  in  store.  Whatever 
deductions  might  have  to  be  made  a.s  regards  the  want  of 
stupendousness  in  her  conceptions,  there  was  still  suffi¬ 
cient  breadth  in  her  earlier  work  to  prove  that  there  were 
scarcely  any  heights  to  which  she  might  not  subsequently 
attain.  In  the  chorus  of  Eden  spirits  which  comes  into 
the  “  Drama  of  Exile  ”  there  is  an  abumlance  of  lyrical 
music  and  power,  given  in  metres  which  have  since  been 
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most  tuccessrully  adopted  by  other  piets.  la  another, 
poem,  “  The  Seraphim,”  we  observe  the  same  noble, 
moral  glow  which  pervaded  the  drama  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded.  The  time  of  the  poem  is  that  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  and  the  sublime  tragedy  is  handled  with  a  delicacy 
and  at  the  same  time  a  force  as  nearly  befitting  so  lofty  a 
subject  as  we  can  well  imagine.  The  deep  religious  spirit 
which  pervaded  Mrs.  Browning  led  her  frequently  to  the 
choice  of  topics  in  some  way  connected  with  the  great  ver¬ 
ities  of  the  Cbri^^tian  religion,  in  which  she  had  a  profound 
and  intense  belief,  as  will  have  been  gathered,  not  only 
from  repute,  but  from  the  attitude  assumed  in  her  works, 
by  any  one  who  has  made  acquaintance  with  them.  The 
faults  which  are  principally  to  be  noted  in  her  earliest  po¬ 
ems  are  those  related  to  art,  a  knowledge  of  which  rarely 
comes  at  the  outset  to  the  most  precocious.  Before  art  can 
be  exhibited,  there  must  hot  only  be  capacity,  but  work 
accomplished  —  work  compared  with  previous  work,  and 
each  stage  showing  an  advance  upon  that  which  went  be¬ 
fore.  Although  iirs.  Browning  was  never  at  any  period 
of  her  career  as  distinguished  for  finish  ns  she  was  for 
other  and  more  important  qualities,  there  is  yet  a  consider¬ 
able  dilference  in  this  respect  between  her  first  effusions 
and  her  later  lyrics.  Her  strength  and  pathos,  however, 
generally  overwhelm  all  other  considerations  in  the  read¬ 
er's  mind,  whoso  attention  is  seized  and  retained  by  per¬ 
sonal  influence.  It  is  the  poet  who  does  not  throw  himself 
entirely  into  his  creations  who  is  mostly  eminent  for  finish. 
The  value  of  the  diamond  to  him  consists  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  set,  and  he  would  prefer  a  stone  of  inferior 
water,  if  it  exhibited  excess  of  polish,  to  one  much  more 
massive,  if  some  touches  of  the  rough  still  adhered  to  it. 
Yet  we  are  by  no  means  contending  that  great  poets  are 
not  also  great  in  art  We  are  speaking  only  of  finish, 
which  is  but  a  portion  of  art,  and  that  not  the  mo«t  impor¬ 
tant.  In  art  are  combined  the  larger  qualities  of  fitness, 
proportion,  and  truth,  which  are  the  masters  of  finish  the 
world  over.  In  all  these  three  point.s  Mr.*.  Browning  was 
the  successful  artist  ;  and  he  who  objected  to  her  because 
he  discovered  here  and  there  a  false  rhyme  or  a  defective 
line,  would  have  lost  sight  of  the  towering  mountain  ahead 
in  stumbling  over  a  mole-hill.  Having  said  thus  much,  let 
us  at  the  same  time  frankly  admit  that  the  sense  of  aile- 
quateness  is  not  strongly* perceived  in  the  lengthy  noems 
to  which  we  have  adverted.  We  discover  it  in  the  highest 
degree  in  “  Paradise  Lost,”  and  ought,  of  course,  to  find  it 
in  all  wo.  k  which  is  the  matured  result  of  a  grand  imagina¬ 
tion  —  work  that  has  attained  soliiiity  by  frequent  commun¬ 
ion  with  and  life-long'  study  of  the  biscs  on  which  it  was 
grounded.  So,  had  these  poems  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  been 
written  at  a  later  stage,  the  beneficial  result  would  have 
been  apparent,  in  this  one  point  at  any  rate  upon  which  we 
are  insisting.  The  unevenness  in  her  execution  would  also 
have  been  considerably  diminished,  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  in  conceptions  of  that  nature.  But  take  the 
poem  and  the  drama  as  they  stand,  with  all  their  faults, 
and  we  repeat,  there  is  still  room  for  a  feeling  of  genuine 
admiration  over  the  result  achieved. 

Mrs.  Browning’s  chosen  field  of  study  was  the  one  pro¬ 
ductive  of  her  first  work  of  great  importance,  namely,  her 
rendering  of  the  “  Prometheus  Bound  ”  of  jEschylus.  She 
had  most  probably  been  incited  to  this  work  by  the  com¬ 
panion,  before  mentioned,  of  her  studies  in  Greek.  It  is  a 
deed  of  no  small  magnitude  for  a  young  lady  to  accom- 

Slish  this  at  all,  and  might  well  daunt  even  deeper  stu- 
ents ;  but  she  had  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  old  poet, 
and  brought  her  love  fer  his  sublime  tragedy  to  bear  upon 
the  task.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  she  would 
obtain  a  complete  success,  and  she  herself  admitted  that 
the  translation  was  defective.  She  accordingly  recast  it, 
substantially  changing  the  form  of  many  passages.  Though 
on  reading  it  we  gain  the  impression  that  it  is  a  considera¬ 
bly  Anglicized  Greek  drama,  the  vigor  exhibited,  and  the 
true  poetical  fervor  which  is  thrown  around  it,  make  it 
very  welcome.  The  vocabulary  of  passion  employed  is 
rich  arttl  varied,  whilst  the  rhythm  affords  scope  for  con¬ 
siderable  poetic  effects.  In  this,  as  in  her  other  transla¬ 


tions,  she  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  her  one  great 
idea  was  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  choruses 
are  excellent,  and  possess,  in  addition  to  much  music,  all 
the  fire  which  is  essential  should  burn  in  poems  which 
have  for  their  aim  the  depicting  of  the  ecstasies  and  the 
writhings  of  passion.  “  A  Lament  for  Adonis,”  from  Bion, 
is  very  happy  and  full  of  a  warm  imagery,  and  indicates 
besides,  the  instinct  and  apprehension  of  the  original 
poet. 

The  genius  of  Mrs.  Browning  had  two  sides  —  the  lyric 
and  the  dramatic  :  she  had  little  special  gift  for  either  the 
idyllic  or  the  epic.  For  the  idyllic  she  was  not  either  suf¬ 
ficiently  didactic  or  intransitively  calm ;  for  the  epic  her 
emotions  were  too  keen  and  her  sensibilities  too  (}uick  and 
lively.  Her  longest  poem  h  is  nothing  of  the  epic  about  it, 
being  in  fact  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of  dra¬ 
matic  scenes.  It  does  not  profess  to  give  the  triumphant 
progress  of  a  hero  or  a  heroine,  but  to  unfohi  to  us  the  in¬ 
ner  life  of  its  principal  character.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  Au¬ 
tobiography  in  ver.ce. 

Considering  first  her  lyrical  capabilities  —  for  it  is  really 
by  means  of  these  that  her  immortality  is  most  secured  — 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  they  are  of  the  highest  order. 
Campbell  was  a  great  artist,  but  on  reading  his  lyrics  we 
are  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  large  measure 
the  product  of  a  skilled  mind  rather  than  of  a  real  singer. 
He  has  been  succeeiled  by  Tennyson  in  verbal  perfection; 
but  to  our  mind  neither  of  these  true  poets  is  the  ecpial  of 
Mrs.  Browning  in  the  matter  of  the  lyric.  Yet  so  high  is 
our  estimate  of  the  authors  of  ‘‘  Ilohenlinden  ”  and  *■  Locks- 
ley  Hall  ”  that  no  other  poets  in  these  later  times,  save 
the  subject  of  this  article  and  two  others,  can  be  put  into 
comparison  with  them  for  real  lyrical  power.  One  of  the 
two  latter  is  Shelley,  the  other  Burns,  who  is  the  superior 
of  Shelley,  and  indubitably  at  the  head  of  his  race :  and 
for  this  reason,  that  he  put  more  of  his  heart  into  his  verse. 
Soul,  not  culture,  thus  gave  us  the  best  of  our  lyric  poets. 
It  is  on  the  ground  assigned  in  regard  to  Burns  that  we 
should  give  Mrs.  Browning  the  next  place  amongst  the 
moderns  for  lyrical  genius,  though  these  two  poets  were  as 
wide  asunder  as  the  poles  in  all  other  respects.  Let  the 
reader  di-passionately  compare  the  lyrics  which  have  been 
written  by  our  principal  singers  during  the  past  two  or 
three  generations.  He  will  find,  we  think,  that  the  position 
we  have  assumed  is  one  which  can  be  maintained.  Shel¬ 
ley  undoubtedly  exhibits  the  true  lyrical  fire,  but  his  po¬ 
ems  are  not  so  varied  as  those  of  Mr.s.  Browning ;  while 
her  pathos  is  deeper  than  his  and  that  of  all  his  compeers. 
His  imagination  was,  (lerhaps,  somewhat  higher,  and  he 
soared  into  cloud-land  more  frequently ;  but  the  heart, 
which  gave  Burns  his  power,  was  the  strength  of  Mrs. 
Browning.  Shelley  was  almost  too  ethereal,  too  spiritual, 
and  the  const  qucnce  was  that  the  human  was  somewhat 
overshadowed.  His  sensibility  was  of  the  keenest  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  his  lyrics  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
his  averment  that  — 

Most  men 

Arc  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 

They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  Shelley’s  natural  place  in 
the  world  would  be  that  of  a  spiritualized  Spenser;  .and  if 
that  calm  could  have  come  to  him  which  alone  can  furnish 
the  poet  with  the  opportunity  he  ought  to  have,  there  is  no 
knowing  but  he  might  have  given  us  a  work  rich  enough 
to  justify  this  fancy  of  him.  As  it  is,  between  writhings 
and  groanings,  the  paroxysms  of  a  much-tried  spirit,  he 
wrote  those  exquisite  lyrics  and  poems,  which  we  shoald  be 
indeed  loath  to  lose  from  our  literature.  Mrs.  Browning 
had  not  the  intense  naturalness  of  Burns,  and  though  both 
felt  acutely,  yet  in  character  and  temperament  they  had 
nothing  in  common.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  mainspring 
of  the  power  of  both  was  in  the  heart.  They  worked  upon 
different  principles  and  under  different  circumstances. 
Burns  was  moved  to  joy  or  sorrow  by  the  impressions  he 
drew  from  outward  nature;  Mrs.  Browning,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  found  that  nature  received  a  tinge  of  melancholy  or 
happiness  from  her  own  emotions.  They  are  thus  perfect 
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contrasts  in  everything  except  the  one  great  endowment  of 
genius.  And  if  the  word  epigrammatic  may  be  used  to  de¬ 
note  that  power  which  Burns  had  of  describing' an  object  in 
nature  or  a  human  emotion,  Mrs.  Browning  was  certainly 
not  so  epigrammatic  as  the  northern  singer.  Leigh  Hunt 
once  referred  to  our  poet  as  the  sister  of  Alfred  Tennyson, 
but  the  relation  does  not  strike  us  as  of  the  happiest.  It 
does  not  set  in  the  proper  light  either  relatively  to  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  feminine  (in 
the  best  sense)  about  the  genius  of  Tennyson,  whilst  occa¬ 
sionally  there  is  that  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  poetry  more  mas¬ 
culine  than  anything  to  be  found  in  the  Poet  Laureate. 

In  truth,  we  do  nut  see  much  good  in  these  comparisons  at 
all;  the  happiest  expression  yet  given  utterance  to  is  the 
one  previously  mentioned,  which  describes  her  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  daughter.  We  are  able  to  see  some  meaning  in 
this ;  we  can  feel  that  her  genius  stands  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  transcendent  poet  of  the  world  as  does  a 
daughter  to  her  parent.  The  lesser  is  the  true  miniature 
representation  of  the  greater. 

The  precise  order  in  which  Mrs.  Browning’s  lyrics  were 
written  has  never  been  stated,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  correct  chronology  with  regard  to  them  by  inter¬ 
nal  evidence.  The  dates  of  several,  however,  are  well 
known :  and  amongst  the  earliest  of  her  productions  was 
that  entitled  “  A  Vision  of  Poets,”  written  in  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  though  unusual  metre.  This  vision  of  men  of  “fore¬ 
heads  royal  with  the  truth,”  as  beheld  in  the  magnificent 
temple  of  poetry,  is  one  of  her  most  successful  as  well  as 
most  gr.iphic  conceptions.  No  words  are  wasted  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  portraits  ;  to  each  of  the  world- fumous  men  afe  ap¬ 
propriated  but  a  few  lines,  yet  huw  telling  these  are !  — 

Shakespeare,  on  whose  forehead  climb  , 

The  crowns  o’  the  world  ;  Oh  eyes  sublime  j 

With  tears  and  laughters  fur  all  time!  ' 

The  national  poet’s  eminence  was  never  more  felicitously 
inilicated  thin  in  these  simple  words  —  that  is,  more  of 
him  can  be  grasped  than  pages  of  criticism  could  accom¬ 
plish,  though  the  poet’s  description  is  by  no 'means  exhaust¬ 
ive.  Other.e.xcellent  touches  are  those  devoteil  to  Euripi¬ 
des,  Lucretius,  “  nobler  than  his  mood,”  (voethe,  Chaucer, 
Milton,  Schiller, — 

And  Burns,  with  pungent  passionings  ‘  ! 

Set  in  his  eyes  ;  deep  lyric  springs  | 

Are  of  the  fire-mount’s  issuings.  ' 

And  poor,  proud  Byron,  sad  as  grave)  j 

And  salt  as  life  ;  forlornly  brave,  I 

And  quivering  with  the  dart  he  dravc.] 

And  the  lesson  —  it  is  worthy  of  the  “  Vision.”  Is  it 
well  for  the  poet  to  be  born  to  suffer,  and  to  die  unrecog¬ 
nized  and  unrewirded?  Verily  so  ;  he  has  lived  for  truth 
and  beauty  —  scarcely  two  as  the  author  tells  us  —  and 
should  therefore  be  content.  Ilis  experience  has  been,  af¬ 
ter  all,  better  than  that  of  the  lower  man,  with  lower  pains 
and  less  transporting  pleasures.  He  will  be  crowned,  but 
crowned  with  no  ordinary  crown.  His  highest  glory  is  to 
know,  however  the  end  is  gained.  And  after  death  he  will  | 
have  two  lives  —  one  in  the  Beyond  and  one  in  the  Past, 
in  the  songs  he  has  left  behind  him.  Thus  the  end  of  the 
whole  matter  is  reached,  the  conclusion  being  that  •*  Knowl¬ 
edge  by  sulfering  entereth,  and  Lifd  is  perfected  by  Death.” 
The  lesson  in  some  of  its  applications  is  not  new ;  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  truth  in  whatever  shape  have  always  taught  it,  but 
now  the  poet-martyrs  teach  it.  For  they  are  martyrs  too 
frequently;  and  that  is  not  martyrdom  simply  which  affects 
or  destroys  the  body.  The  spirituality  of  Mrs.  Browning’s 
nature  shines  in  this  poem ;  she  affords  some  clue  as  to 
her  ideal.  It  is  a  strain  singularly  pure  and  lofty,  and 
shows  a  developing  imagination  which  augured  powerfully 
and  well  for  succeeding  work.  Its  burden  is  more  cheer¬ 
ful  than  that  of  “The  Two  Voices,”  a  poem  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  and  to  which  the  thought  of  the  reader  inevi¬ 
tably  reverts  while  reading  the  “  Vision.”  Its  meaning  is 
not  to  be  restricted  alone  to  the  class  of  beings  with  whom 
it  deals  upon  the  surface,  for  the  conclusion  is  a  triumph¬ 


ant  one  for  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  whose  ends  of 
life  are  also  made  sacred  by  the  same  method.  Having 
read  this  poem,  one  rises  with  a  more  hopeful  heart  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  world’s  conflict. 

We  pas.s  on  from  such  p'lems  as  “  The  Romaunt  of  Mar- 
gret  ”  and  ”  Isobel’s  Child  ”  with  reluctance,  for  there  is 
much  in  them  both  of  concentrated  strength  and  music 
which  we  could  wish  to  have  pointed  out.  Some  have 
chosen  them  as  well-nigh  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  poet, 
and  they  certainly  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  notes  of 
her  lyre.  Even  the  rhymes  seem  to  possess  a  melancholy 
befitting  the  subjects,  whilst  the  mere  repetition  of  the 
words  “  Margret,  Margret,”  attains  to  real  pathos  in  the 
cunning  hands  of  the  writer  in  the  former  poem.  A  singu¬ 
lar  affection  for  subjects  which  have  in  them  the  deepest 
anguish  and  suffering  was  early  apparent  in  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing.  The  spirit  very  seldom  danced,  though  when  it  did, 
the  music  was  as  true  and  fitting  as  the  funeral  dirge 
which  she  more  frequently  gives  us.  Wandering  amongst 
her  poems  is  like  standing  in  the  forest  alone,  with  the 
wailing  wind  and  the  flung  rain  as  the  only  assurances  of 
an  existence  sublimcr  than  our  own.  But  the  profoundest 
depth  of  our  heart  is  reached  thereby.  We  would  there 
hiid  been  no  need  for  the  lament  and  the  sorrow,  and  yet 
we  woubl  not  have  lost  those  mysterious  thrills  of  the  soul 
which  her  power  has  evoked.  We  must  follow  the  poet 
in  her  quest  of  truth,  follow  her  wherever  she  leads  us,  for 
by  these  means  shall  we  emerge  out  of  the  thick  folds  of 
darkness  into  the  broad  light  of  day.  This  is  one  reason 
why  we  have  such  an  admiration  for  and  attachment  to. 
her  genius.  Wherever  she  leads  us,  it  is  to  make  us  better 
Does  she  show  us  the  poor  whom  we  too  often  oppress  ‘i 
It  is  that  we  may  know  wherein  we  h  ive  erred,  and  that 
in  the  future  our  hands  may  be  washed  clean  from  oppres¬ 
sion  and  cruelty.  Does  she  sometimes  apparently  darken 
the  spirit  ?  It  is  only  to  make  it  reflect,  so  that  it  may 
enileavor  to  grope  through  the  mysteries  of  life  and  nature 
up  to  God.  Intellectual  doubts  are  fretjuently  disposed 
of  in  a  very  summary  method,  and  one  which  has  at  sun¬ 
dry  times  in  the  world’s  history  been  most  effective ;  she 
sees  their  lowering  forms  gradually  attenuate  and  disperse 
before  the  calm  eye  of  Faith.  Whatever  of  evil  was  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  world,  this  could  not  be  crushed  out  of  her. 
To  her,  it  was  not  always  necessary  to  understand  all  the 
wrong  that  she  beheld;  she  saw  it,  and  hated  it.  She  has 
helped  men  by  her  writings  to  do  something  towards  mak¬ 
ing  an  end  of  it.  She  has  been  a  mouthpiece  for  the  poor 
and  miserlible;  the  light  of  love  beams  on  her  forehead 
and  dwells  in  her  eyes  ;  the  Divine  feeling  of  compassion 
has  swelled  in  her  bosom,  and  for  this  reason,  as  for  others, 
she  has  her  place  with  those  who  are  beloved  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

In  proceeding  to  indicate  what  we  consider  some  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  most  admirable  lyrics,  we  must  decidedly  name 
among  the  chief,  “  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May.’’ 
This  ballad  has  in  it  not  only  a  quaintness  which  conveys 
us  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry,  but  a  strength  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  generally  absent  in  the  productions  of  that 
period.  It  bears  unquestionably  the  stamp  of  genius.  The 
poet  for  the  time  has  completely  forgotten  herself,  project¬ 
ing  her  thoughts  so  far  into  the  subject  as  to  realize  a  most 
intense  and  tragic  phase  of  human  existence.  There  is 
the  ring  of  melancholy  in  the  lines,  which  is  deepened  by 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  allusion  to  the  passing  bell. 
The  whole  conception  is  well  worked  out,  and  the  powers  of 
the  writer  are  not  frittered  away  before  the  close  of  the 
poem,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  lyrics  of  similar 
length.  The  perfection  of  what  is  touching  is  reached  in 
“  Bertha  in  the  Lane,”  where  the  dying  maiden  tells  with 
simple  pathos  the  inciilent  which  has  led  to  her  own  heart’s 
breaking.  'There  is  nothing  forced  here;  indeed,  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  some  passages  does  not  rise  higher  than  that  of 
actual  conversation,  the  only  adventitious  poetical  aid 
given  to  the  setting  of  the  story  being  that  of  the  rhyme, 
which  again  is  well  chosen.  The  author  has  wisely  avoided 
the  slightest  straining  after  etiect,  leaving  the  natural 
pathos  in  the  story  to  accomplish  the  end  which  she  de- 
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■ires.  “  Lady  Gt^raldine’s  Courtship  ”  is  a  romance  which 
almost  necessarily  challenges  comparison  with  “  Locksley 
Hall,”  and  what  is  strange  about  the  two,  Mrs.  Browning 
has,  in  our  judgment,  most  truthfully  drawn  the  male 
characters,  while  Tennyson  has  been  the  happier  in  all 
else  in  his  poem.  The  poet  who  loved  Lady  Geraldine 
has  many  excellences,  but  his  vocation  has  not  properly 
imbued  him  with  the  kingly  spirit,  and  be  fails  in  the 
strength  and  robustness  which  we  should  expect.  Besides, 
we  (quickly  grow  indignant  that  be  should  be  so  slow  in 
reading  that  which  should  have  been  patent  to  his  eyes. 
The  character  of  the  Earl  is  well  drawn,  his  natural  dig¬ 
nity  being  caught  for  us  in  the  few  lines  devoted  to  his 
limning:  — 

Just  a  good  man  made  a  proud  man, —  as  the  sandy  rocks  that 
border 

A  wild  coast,  by  circumstances,  in  a  regnant  ebb  and  flow. 

The  old  story  of  love  springing  where  it  listeth,  unforced 
and  unexpected,  is  once  more  dilated  upon,  and  brought 
in  this  instance  to  a  satisfactory  consummation. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  “  The  Cry  of  the  Children,”  one  of 
the  noblest  remonstrances  against  the  greed  and  oppression 
of  mankind  which  have  ever  been  uttered.  Its  intense 
pathos  could  only  surely  spring  from  a  woman’s  heart, 
wounded  in  its  love  for  the  human  by  deeds  enough  to 
make  the  heavens  blush.  We  have  heard  something  of 
the  sorrows  of  the  factory  children,  but  these  lines  have 
brought  them  close  to  us,  and  compelled  us  to  feel  that  the 
poorest  and  weakest  are  our  brethren  and  sisters.  When 
was  the  anguish  of  a  young  spirit  grasped  so  clearly  as  in 
the  following  lines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by 
the  little  workers  amongst  the  iron  wheels  —  those  wheels 
which  roll  on  ruthlessly,  scarcely  giving  time  for  rest  ?  — 

Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember. 

And  at  midnight’s  hour  of  harm, 

"  Our  Father,”  looking  upward  in  the  chamber, 

We  say  softly,  for  a  charm. 

We  know  no  other  words  except  “  Our  Father,’’ 

And  we  think  that,  in  some  pause  of  angels’  song, 

God  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet  to  gather, 

And  hold  l>oth  within  His  right  hand,  which  is  strong. 

“  Our  Father  I  ”  If  He  heard  us.  He  would  surely 
(For  they  call  Him  good  and  mild) 

Answer,  smiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely, 

“  Come  and  rest  with  Me,  my  child.” 

England  has  cleared  herself  from  something  of  the  re¬ 
proach  contained  in  the  poem  from  whence  these  lines  are 
taken,  and  by  God’s  grace  she  will  be,  perhaps,  wholly  free 
from  stain  in  the  (let  us  hope  not  far  distant)  future. 
'There  are  other  poems  which  exhibit  the  same  large  sym- 

!>atbetic  heart  as  the  one  founded  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
actory  children,  such  as  “  Mother  and  Poet,”  and  “  The 
Cry  of  the  Human,”  which  latter  reminds'.the  world  how 
many 

•  Lins  say, ‘‘God.be  pitiful,” 

Wno  ne’er  said,  “  God  be  praised  !  ” 

She  felt  as  did  that  other  poet  of  the  poor,  of  whem  ;ve  are 
proud,  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  crushed  or  brrit  ed  by 
the  pressure  of  society  and  of  social  distinctions,  ri  of  so¬ 
cial  misfortunes.  To  be  despised  or  to  be  sad  wat  t  be  way 
to  be  sure  of  her  deepest  interest.  This  is  a  trait  which 
will  serve  to  keep  her  memory  green,  for  who  among  us 
will  willingly  let  die  the  names  of  our  philanthropists  — 
those  who  nave  been  gee  nine  in  the  active  and  written  ex¬ 
pressions  of  their  sympathy  ?  One  likes  to  linger  over  the 
point  how  lofly  genius  steps  down  with  more  sincerity  from 
Its  high  estate  to  acknowledge  fellowship  with  the  mean 
and  the  wretched,  than  do  the  quasi  philanthropists  who 
consider  that  the  claims  of  humanity  are  met  by  the  doling 
out  of  a  pittance  to  any  who  may  appeal  to  their  conde¬ 
scension.  Not  always,  yet  very  often,  the  great  intellect  is 
the  index  to  the  generous  and  simple  spirit. 

To  mark  the  range  of  our  author’s  powers,  compare  such 

Stems  as  “  A  Child’s  Thought  of  God  ”  with  those  on 
apoleoq,  or  “  Casa  Guidi  Windows.”  How  sweetly  and 
beautifully  the  first-named  closes  1  — 


God  is  so  good.  He  wears  a  fold 
Of  heaven  and  earth  across  His  face. 

Like  secrets  kept,  tor  love,  untold. 

But  still  I  feel  that  His  embrace 

Slides  down  by  thrills,  through  all  things  made. 
Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place  : 

As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 
On  my  shut  lips  her  kisses’  pressure. 

Half  waking  me  at  night,  and  said, 

'  “•  Who  kissed  you  through  the  dark,  dear  guesser  f  ” 

Thi.s  is  better  theology  than  the  orthodox  damnation  with 
which  we  were  terrified  in  our  youth  by  narrow-minded 
bigots,  who  have  probably  ruined  many  a  soul  by  preach¬ 
ing  that  God  is  powerful  and  vindictive,  instead  of  God  is 
love.  We  want  more  of  the  teaching  which  we  get  in  the 
pages  of  this  woman-poet.  Then  note  how  from  these 
sweet  and  happy  thoughts  we  can  turn  to  matter  more  bold 
and  striking,  as  in  “  The  Dead  Pan,”  which  has  a  truly 
musical  ring  with  it;  “  Cowper’s  Grave,”  an  immortal  tribute 
to  a  suflering  singer ;  “  Crowned  and  Buried,”  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  great  and  deathless  Napoleon  :  but,  above  all 
in  this  class  of  effort,  to  “  Casa  Guidi  Windows.”  This 
poem  exhibits  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  greatest  intellectual 
strength.  The  fabric  is  solid  and  enduring;  the  poem  as 
sustained  as  anything  which  she  has  written,  and  more 
perfect  than  her  remaining  longer  one.  Clearly  her  feel¬ 
ing  was  in  this  work  as  well  as  her  imagination,  and  the 
combined  powers  have  given  us  something  .  which,  cannot 
fail  to  live. 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  the  poet  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  her  gretit  love  for  Italy,  one  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  her  life.  It  is  in  this  poem  that  she  chiefly 
unfolds  to  the  world  her  feelings  with  regard  to  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  that  country.  From  the  Casa  Guidi  windows 
at  Florence,  her  favorite  city,  she  watched  the  struggle  for 
liberty  in  which  Italy  engaged  against  Austria,  and  the 
assistance  rendered  towards  this  object  by  Napoleon  HI., 
without  whom  probably  it  would  never  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  It  was  in  praise  of  this  champion  that  she  wrote 
some  of  her  most  impassioned  strains.  She  knew  the  de¬ 
ceased  Emperor  at  his  best,  when  there  seemed  strongly 
upon  him  an  enthusiasm  fer  the  cause  which  he  had  es¬ 
poused,  that  would  be  sure  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  generous  and  impulsive  poet ;  ai)d  in  her  utterances, 
therefore,  she  was  lavish  and  unrestrained.  To  many  in 
England  this  over-warmth  of  feeling  will  seem  strange, 
but  till  we  have  felt  all  the  bitterness  which  she  felt  for  a 
degraded  nation,  and  have  seen  the  contjucror  arise  to  lift 
her  from  the  dust,  we  cannot  say  how  deep  our  gratitude 
might  be  to  such  conqueror,  his  subsequent  career  notwith¬ 
standing.  Our  concern,  however,  is  with  the  poems,  in¬ 
cluding  those  entitled  ”  Poems  before  Congress,”  in  which 
Mrs.  Browning  set  forth  that  patriotism  which,  to  be  true, 
she  claimed,  should  not  be  manifested  in  behalf  of  one’s 
own  country  alone.  In  “Casa  Guidi  Windows”  the 
imagery  is  rich  and  the  language  flowing,  worthy  partners 
of  the  idea  which  engrossed  the  mind.  In  the  course  of 
the  poem  beautiful  legends  of  Savonarola  and  Michael 
Angelo  are  laid  under  contribution  to  heighten  the  charms 
of  the  song  of  their  country ;  and  the  closing  pages  of  the 
poem  contain  a  charming  episode  in  relation  to  the  poet’s 
infant  son,  whom  she  calls  her  young  Florentine,  he  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  in  that  eity.  She  has  thus  connected  her 
native  land  and  that  of  her  adoption  more  closely  together 
and  claims  nearer  relationship  to  Italy  than  she  ever  felt 
before,  through  the  link  furnished  in  her  child.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  extraordinary  wealth 
and  strength  of  imagery  which  the  poem  contains;  but 
as  some  justification  for  the  high  opinion  we  have  expressed 
concerning  it,  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  which,  as  before  mentioned,  the  poet  addresses  her 
son :  — 

The  sun  strikes  through  the  windows,  up  the  floor ; 

Stand  out  in  it,  my  own  young  Florentine, 

Not  two  years  old,  and  let  me  sec  thee  more  L 
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It  grows  along  thy  amber  curls,  to  shine 
Brighter  than  elsewhere.  Now,  look  straight  before. 

And  fix  thy  brave  blue  Plnglish  eyes  on  mine. 

And  from  thy  soul,  which  fronts  the  future  so. 

With  unabashed  and  unabated  gaze. 

Teach  me  to  hope  for  what  the  angels  know 
When  they  smile  clear  as  thou  dost.  Down  God's  ways. 

With  just  alighted  feet,  between  the  snow 
And  snowdrops,  where  a  little  lamb  may  graze. 

Thou  liast  no  fear,  my  lamb,  about  the  road ; 

Albeit  in  our  vainglory  we  assume 
That,  less  than  we  have,  thou  hast  learnt  of  God. 

Stand  out,  my  blue-eyed  prophet !  thou,  to  whom 
The  earliest  world-day  light  that  ever  flowed. 

Through  Casa  Guidi  windows  chanced  to  come  ! 

Now  shake  the  glittering  nimbus  of  thy  hair. 

And  be  God's  witness  that  the  elemental 
New  springs  of  life  are  gushing  everywhere. 

It  is,  we  imagine,  almost  universally  accepted  that  to  write 
the  Sonnet  excellently  is  about  the  most  diflicult  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  domain  of  poetry.  A.  any  rate,  it  is  the  one 
branch  of  the  art  least  frequently  successfully  achieved.  It 
is  questionable  whether  we  have  more  than  three  or  four 
English  poets  who  can  be  credited  with  the  highest  execu¬ 
tion  in  this  respect.  But  to  these  three  or  four  must  be 
added  the  name  of  Mrs.  Browning.  After  Shakespeare,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  maintain  that  she  is  the  equal  of  any. 
For  proof  of  this,  let  the  reader  turn  to  her  “  Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese,”  which,  under  a  disguised  name,  are  her  own 
sonnets.  To  us  they  seem  to  fulfil  all  the  requisites  of  the 
sonnet,  including  strength,  imagery,  sweetness,  proportion  or 
art,  and  massiveness.  They  are  certainly  equal  to  all  of 
Wordsworth’s  and  most  of  Milton’s.  The  sonnet,  with  the  | 
great  poets,  has  been  generally  most  successful  when  per¬ 
sonal  to  themselves.  They  appear  to  have  caught  their  pas¬ 
sion  and  confined  it  within  bounds,  so  that  the  sonnet,  in 
master  hands,  becomes,  as  it  were,  “  foursquare  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow.”  There  is  no  weak  corner  —  all  is  solid 
and  compact. 

These  sonnets  by  Mrs.  Browning  bear  upon  them  her 
own  very  distinct  individuality,  and  as  a  means  of  setting  her 
truly  before  her  readers,  are  more  explanatory  than  any 
other  of  her  writings.  Let  us  study  them  for  a  moment. 

In  the  first,  the  poet  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  her  mind 
at  the  period  when  she  looked^for  Death  as  the  release  from 
a  mortal  imprisonment,  whose  shadow  was  laid  deeply 
athwart  her.  The  sonnet  is  exceedingly  fine.  And  is  as 
follows :  — 

I  thought  once  how  Theocritus  had  sung 
Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished-for  years. 

Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 
To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  young; 

And,  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique 'tongue, 

I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears. 

The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years. 

Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 
A  shadow  across  me.  Straightway  I  was  ’ware, 

So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move 
Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair ; 

And  a  voice  said  in  mastery,  while  I  strove, 

“  Guess  now  who  holds  thee  ’  "  “  Death,”  I  said.  But  there. 
The  silver  answer  rang,  “  Not  Death,  but  Love  !  " 

Then  comes  a  description  of  love,  whose  power  nothing, 
can  conquer,  and  which  man  is  helpless  to  destroy.  Spirits 
“  but  vow  the  faster  for  the  stars.”  Yet,  following  on,  we 
come  to  a  declaration  of  her  own  unworthiness,  on  the  part 
of  the  singer,  to  be  thus  discovered  and  made  blessed. 
The  gloom  is  still  too  heavy  about  her,  and  will  not  be  dis¬ 
persed.  She  is  fain  to  cry  — 

What  hast  thou  to  do. 

With  looking  from  thy  lattice  lights  at  me, 

A  poor,  tired,  wand’nng  singer,  singing  through 
The  dark,  and  leaning  up  a  cypress- tree? 

The  chrism  is  on  thine  head,  —  on  mine,  the  dew,  — 

And  D^ath  must  4ig  the  level  where  these  agree. 

How  beautiful  and  how  pathetic  are  these  lines  1  And 
the  strain  is  continued,  with  no  diminution  of  sadness, 
through  several  succeeding  sonnets.  The  soul  has  found  its 


counterpart,  yet  bids  it  begone;  the  proffered  happiness  is 
too  great  for  it ;  it  must  not  be.  “  Go  from  me  !  ”  is  now  the 
cry  ;  but  the  spirit  is  evidently  yielding  to  the  conqueror 
for  it  adds,  — 

The  widest  land 

Doom  takes  to  part  us  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine, 

With  pulses  that  beat  double. 

The  record  of  life  progresses,  and  the  great  argument  is 
discussed,  “Can  it  be  right, to  give  what  I  can  give?” 
Witness  the  seventh  and  immediately  subsequent  sonnets, 
for  their  dissection  of  the  love  passion,  as  it  thrills  through 
and  permeates  the  being.  Truly  autobic^apbical,  indeed, 
are  these  confessions;  the  seal  of  genuine  experience  is 
upon  each  one  with  its  alternating  hopes  and  fears,  and  its 
unfolding  of  a  woman’s  heart.  Surely  finer  subjective 
poetry  than  this  was  never  written.  The  poet  speaks  to 
us  without  veils,  and  we  listen  eagerly  to  the  revelation. 
From  the  sadness  and  gloom  we  emerge  at  length  into  day.- 
light ;  the  cypress  has  yielded  to  the  rose.  Love  is  justi¬ 
fied  ;  it  asks  for  and  gives  all.  Troths  are  exchanged,  and 
the  singer  has  given  up  the  grave  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
is  now  to  be  her  life.  We  then  see  the  plan  of  the  whole 
work.  First,  we  had  the  soul  expecting  death,  then  Life 
revivified  by  Love ;  then  the  grave  put  behind  the  soul ; 
and  lastly,  comes  the  sequel,  the  marriage  of  those  whose 
history  has  been  traced  in  the  series  of  poems  now  about 
to  conclude.  Thus  the  poet  muses,  as  she  stands  midway 
in  her  existence  —  the  past  behind  her,  the  blissful  future 
immediately  in  view :  — 

“  My  future  will  not  copy  my'fair  past.” 

1  wrote  that  once ;  and,  thinking  at  my  side 
My  ministering  life-angel  justified 
The  word  by  his  appealing  look  upcast 
To  the  white  throne  of  God,  I  turned  at  last. 

And  there,  instead,  saw  thee,  not  unallied 
To  angels  in  thy  soul!  Then  I,  long  tried 
By  natural  ills,  received  the  comfort  fast. 

While  budding,  at  thy  sight,  my  pilgrim’s  staff 
Gave  out  green  leaves,  with  morning  dews  impearled. 

I  seek  no  copy  now  of  life’s  first  half; 

Leave  here  the  pages  with  long  musing  curled. 

And  write  me  new  my  future’s  epigraph. 

New  angel  mine,  unhoped  for  in  the  world  ! 

But  to  show  what  the  wonderful  depth  of  woman’s  love  is, 
and  to  reach  what  seems  the  absolute  fulness  of  human  ex¬ 
pression,  we  have  the  following  triumphant  song  at  the 
close  of  this  personal  history  we  have  been  examining :  — 

How  do  I  love  thee'?  Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day’s 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right ; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood’s  faith 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints  —  I  love  thee  with  the  breath. 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  !  —  and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  Death. 

We  have  thus  glanced  briefly  through  this  remarkable 
series  of  psychological  poems,  one  of  the  most  precious  be¬ 
quests  which  a  poet  can  leave  us,  revealing,  as  they  do  so 
clearly,  the  inner  life  of  the  writer.  After  their  perusal, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  study  of  Tennyson’s  “  In  Memoriam,” 
we  feel  that  we  have  done  more  towards  grasping  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  poet  than  we  are  able  to  do  bv  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  all  her  other  works.  'The  unity  of  the 
“  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  ”  is  precise  and  definite ;  no 
link  in  the  chain  can  be  withdrawn,  without  destroying  the 
value  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  hesitancy  in  the  utter¬ 
ance  ;  we  here  see  Mrs.  Browning  at 'her  highest,  when  she 
has  passed  through  the  novitiate  of  her  art,  and  risen  to 
the  perfection  of  song.  The  sennets  glow  with  rapture, 
are  exquisite  in  expression,  and  perfect  in  form.  Taken 
collectively,  and  in  the  light  of  the  one  passion  which  they 
trace,  from  its  inception  to  its  culmination,  we  know  noth- 
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ing  anywhere  to  compare  with  them.  Intellect  and  pas¬ 
sion  are  combined  in  them  in  an  equal  degree,  and  together 
fused  into  wondrous  music. 

The  love  poetry  from  the  hand  which  wrote  thus  passion¬ 
ately  —  and  including  compositions  other  than  the  sonnets 
—  would  in  itself,  and  in  its  entirety,  form  a  roniplete 
study,  for  its  variety,  sweetness,  and  pathos.  But  there 
yet  remain  to  us  some  remarks  on  the  work  upon  which, 
chiefly,  the  author’s  fame  is  conceded  to  rest — “  Aurcra 
Leigh.”  A  wide  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to 
its  merits,  and  to  the  position  which  it  ought  to  occuf>y  in 
modern  literature.  The  writer  herself,  in  inscribing  it  to 
her  cousin,  described  it  as  the  most  mature  of  all  her  works, 
and  the  oce  into  which  her  “  highest  convictions  upon  Life 
and  Art  have  entered.”  Our  own  view  of  it  is  that,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  somewhat  inconsequent ;  it  lacks  unity,  for  a 
poem  of  such  magnitude  ;  but  even  in  these  higher  re¬ 
spects,  though  not  perfect,  it  is  equal  to  anything  proiluced  I 
this  generation.  When  we  come  to  regard  it  in  other  as- 
pecis,  however,  our  praise  is  almost  necessarily  unbounded. 
It  if  a  poem  wbieh  we  could  imagine  Shakespeare  dropjiing 
a  tear  over  lor  its  humanity.  Its  intense  subjectivity  will 
exempt  its  influence  on  men  from  decay.  Were  we  not 
amazed  with  the  beauty  and  fulness  of  its  poetry,  we  should 
be  struck  with  its  philosophy.  The  following  lines  might 
almost  be  taken  as  a  digest  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Car¬ 
lyle  :  — 

Get  leave  to  work 

In  this  world  —  't is  the  best  you  get  at  all ;  | 

For  God,  in  cursing^  gives  us  better  gifts  j 

Than  men  in  benediction.  God  says  ”  Sweat '  ! 

For  foreheads,”  men  say  crowns,’’  and  so  we  are  crowned,  i 
Ay,  gashed  by  some  tormenting  circle  of  steel 
Which  snaps  with  a  secret  spring.  Get  work,  get  work;  I 
Be  sure  ’tis  better  than  what  you  work  to  get. 

The  author’s  views  on  Art  are  set  forth  with  some  ful¬ 
ness.  Art,  we  presume,  notwithstanding  all  the  darkness 
which  has  been  cast  around  it  by  much  speaking,  means 
(if  we  are  bound  to  describe  it  as  concisely  as  possible)  the 
closest  and  most  perfret  realization  of  the  various  forms  of 
Truth  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  attain.  Some 
such  idea  as  this  certainly  possessed  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Browning ;  and  it  was  her  opinion  ih.at  that  was  real  Art 
which  assisted  in  any  degree  to  lead  back  the  soul  to  con¬ 
template  God,  the  supreme  Artist  of  the  universe.  Yet 
Art,  even  with  her,  was  not  the  highest,  the  ultimate  — 

Art  is  much,  but  Love  is  more  ! 

0  Art,  my  Art,  thoii’rt  much,  but  Ix)ve  is  more  ! 

Art  symbolizes  heaven,  but  I^ve  is  God 
And  makes  heaven. 

As  a  solution  for  many'  of  the  problems  of  social  life’ 

“  Aurora  I^eigh  ”  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  It  exhib¬ 
its  a  wonderful  sensitiveness  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
imperfect  conditions  of  society,  but.  it  shows  no  powers  of 
reconstruction.  Its  principal  attraction,  after  its  poetry, 
which  stands  supremely  first  therein,  lies  in  the  series  of 
pictures  of  human  life,  in  its  varied  phases,  which  it  pre¬ 
sents,  and  also  in  its  power  of  analysis  of  the  human  heart. 
Sincerity  is  also  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  revela¬ 
tions  which  it  makes;  it  is  an  autobiography  in  which 
nothing  is  kept  back,  and  the  inner  workings  of  a  woman’s 
heart  were  never  more  clearly  transcribed.  Unevenness 
characterizes  the  narrative,  but  daring  speculation  and  rich 
thoughts  are  Miibraced  within  the  lines.  There  are  more 
passages  of  lofty  and  impassioned  poetry  within  the  covers 
of  this  one  book  than  are  contained  in  any  single  lengthy 
modern  poem  of  which  we  have  knowledgd.  From  the 
level  of  occasional  mediocrity  we  pass  on  to  sublime  imagi¬ 
native  heights.  In  this  poem  we  have  a  vantage  ground 
from  which  we  surv<>y  the  panorama  of  human  life,  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  sun  of  genius.  To  attempt  to  extract  it8_ 
beauties  would  be  futile ;  it  is  a  garden  in  which  every 
flower  of  sweetness  blooms.  Its  aroma  is  amongst  the  most 
fragrant  jn  literature.  Or  again,  to  change  the  figure,  the 
poem  is  like  a  mine  which  yields  more  and  more  as  the  hu- 
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man  digger  presses  it.  When  he  first  enters  into  posses¬ 
sion  he  beholds  the  faint  yellow  streaks  which  betoken  the 
golden  trea.-ure,  but  it  is  the  subsequent  labor  which  brings 
to  light  the  actual  El  Dorado. 

One  grand  result  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  literary  career  has 
been  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  women  cannot  write 
true  poetry.  Such  a  taunt  may  be  considered  as  disposed 
of  forever.  If  we  are  to  believe  tradition,  Sappho  wrote 
the  finest  lyrirs  the  world  has  seen  ;  but  our  own  genera¬ 
tion  has  beheld  woman’s  genius  take  even  a  wider  ran<Te. 
No  woman,  as  yet,  has  written  a  great  epic,  or  dramatic 
poetry  of  the  highest  order ;  but  how  restricted  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  have  done  this  1  What  there  is  in  the  nat¬ 
ure  of  woman,  however,  to  forbid  her  rivalling  even  the 
highest,  we  do  not  know;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  genius, 
the  tiower  of  the  gods,  in  its  most  transcendent  manifesta¬ 
tion,  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  bestowed  upon  man.  It 
may  be,  nevertheless,  that  we  shall  yet  see  the  lemale  com¬ 
plement  of  our  great  men  —  only,  it  cannot  be  obtained 
unless  woman  have  a  wider  personal  sphere.  Still,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  note  that,  in  this  ninteenth  century,  she 
has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  future  equality. 
What  novelist,  for  instance,  has  more  conclusively  made 
good  his  claim  to  rank  almost  with  the  highest,  than  Gu'rge 
Eliot  ?  IIow  many  of  our  artists  have  excelled  Hosa  Bon- 
heur  in  her  own  special  gifts  ?  What  writer  has  exhibited 
a  greater  breadth  of  imagination  and  power  than  Georges 
Sard  ?  Lastly,  where  is  the  poetry  which  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  superior  to  Mrs.  Browning’s?  In  poetry,  fiction,  and 
art,  at  any  rate,  man  has  little  supremacy  to  boast  of  for 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  We  do  not  mtan  that  his 
genius  may  not  have  over-topped,  in  individual  cases,  that 
of  woman,  but  the  diflerence  has  not  been  so  perceptible 
as  in  past  ages.  Woman  is  now  more  abreast  of  man. 
Her  altitude  is  no  longer,  when  compared  with  him,  that 
of  Mont  Blanc  beside  Chimborazo.  It  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  we  shall  never  behold  a  female  Homer,  Plato,  or 
Shakespeare ;  hut  anything  short  of  these  woman  may, 
and  most  probably  will,  become.  Her  passion  is  as  deep, 
if  her  ambition  be  not  so  great,  as  man’s.  As  her  sympa¬ 
thies  widen  and  she  bears  more  of  that  burden  of  the 
world,  experience,  —  which,  in  its  greatest  depths  and  most 
extended  scope,  has  hitherto  largely  pertained  to  man,  — 
she  will  produce  work  which  shall  be  as  potent  and  beauti¬ 
ful  as  his,  and  possess  the  same  inherent  powers  of  immor¬ 
tality. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  be  just  to  whiit  she  has  already  accom¬ 
plished.  A  dispassionate  examination  of  the  poems  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  can,  we  maintain,  only  lead  to 
this  result  —  that  she  is  the  equal  of  any  poet  of  our  time 
in  genius.  In  particular  qualities  she  may  appear  inferior 
to  some  who  could  be  cited,  and  whose  names  will  irresist¬ 
ibly  suggest  themselves;  but  in  others  she  is  as  indubitably 
their  superior;  and,  until  we  can  decide  who  is  greater, 
Byron  or  Wordsworth,  Shelley  or  Coleridge,  Homer  or 
Shrkespeare,  we  care  not  to  assign  her  precise  position. 
One  thing  is  certain,  however :  her  immortality  is  assured 
—  she  stands  already  crowned.  As  long  as  one  human 
heart  throbs  for  another  she  will  be  held  in  high  esteem. 
Her  poetry  is  that  which  refines,  chastens,  and  elevates. 
We  could  think  that  with  herself,  as  with  one  of  her  char¬ 
acters,  “  Some  grand,  blind  Love  came  down,  and  groped 
her  out,  and  clasped  her  with  a  kiss  ;  she  learnt  God  thit 
way.”  And  who  were  her  teachers  ?  Can  we  ask  that  of 
one  who  said,  “  Earth’s  crammed  with  heaven,  and  every 
common  bush  afire  with  God  V  ”  The  emerald  beauty  of  a 
thousand  valleys,  embroidered  by  the  silver  threads  of  me¬ 
andering  rivers  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  everlasting  hills  with 
their  lofty  and  majestic  calm;  the  terrible  rolling  of  the 
restless  and  unsatisfied  sea;  the  stars  that  at  midnight 
shine,  looking  down  upon  us  like  the  eyes  of  those  we  love ; 
above  all,  the  whisper  of  God  as  it  thrills  through  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  —  these  were  her  informers  and  teachers,  the 
sources  of  her  eminent  inspiration.  She  sang  of  all  these 
that  men  might  be  nobler,  freer,  and  purer.  Her  apothe¬ 
osis  follows  of  Divine  right  with  that  of  all  the  leaders  of 
mankind :  God  endowed  her,  and  we  exalt  her. 
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Dk.  E  Clarke,  Professor  of  Materia  Medicaat  Harvard’ 
the  American  Cambridge,  has  published  an  able,  quiet  little 
book,  founded  on  an  unusually  great  experience  ol  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is,  we  believe,  circulating  very  rapidly  among 
the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended,  the  managers  of  national 
■chools,  both  in  America  and  England.  Much  of  it  needs 
to  be  discussed  rather  in  a  medical  journal  than  in  one  like 
the  Sjiectator,  as  being  too  strictly  professional  for  every¬ 
body’s  reading,  but  the  results  at  which  the  doctor  arrives 
may  be  staled  anywhere.  His  argument  is,  in  part,  no 
doubt  based  on  special  American  experience,  but  most  of  it 
is  universal,  and  will  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  more 
fervid  advocates  of  what  is  called  the  Women’s  Rights 
Movement.  Dr.  Clarke  does  not  deny  in  any  way  the 
equality  of  the  male  and  female  brain,  indeed,  he  asserts  it 
with  rather  more  energy  than  Europeans  will  be  willing  to 
allow.  He  denies,  as  we  understand  him,  that  there  is  any 
dill'erence  of  mental  cap.acity  at  all  between  the  sexes, — 
holds  that  girls  might,  as  far  as  success  is  concerned,  be  ed¬ 
ucated  not  only  as  well  as  boys,  but  in  precisely  the  same 
things.  A  girl  can  study,  say  Euclid,  as  hard  as  a  boy,  and 
possibly  with  more  success.  Only  if  she  studies  it  in  the 
same  way  and  at  the  same  time,  if  she  really  works  as  her 
comrade  works,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  steadily  and  per¬ 
sistently,  she  will  pay  lor  her  success  a  tremendous  physio¬ 
logical  price.  She  will,  if  she  does  not  lose  her  health,  as 
she  will  do  in  most  cases  about  two  years  after  her  educa¬ 
tion  has  terminated,  lose  her  right  of  maternity,  or — and 
this  is  the  more  important  point —  will  produce  a  breed  of 
children  all  nerves  and  troubles,  who  will  never,  from  want 
of  physical  stamina,  take  their  proper  place  in  life.  Already 
it  is  painful  to  doctors  from  New  England  to  travel  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  watch  the  bright,  healthy,  cherry-cheeked 
little  animals,  who  may  not  have  half  the  precocious  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  New  Engfander,  but  wbo  will  be  as  strong  as  if 
they  had  lived  in  England  all  their  lives,  and  who,  we  may 
add,  like  other  barbarous  races,  may  one  day  teach  their 
superiors  that  the  world  is  not  governed  by  brains,  but  by 
physical  power.  Punch's  amusing  sketch  of  the  strong  lout 
of  ten  who  tells  his  clever  schoolfellow,  “  I  can’t  talk  French, 
but  I  can  punch  your  head,”  has  a  substratum  of  bitter 
truth  underneath  the  jest.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  study, 
according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  which  women  have  to  fear,  but  the 
method  and  the  time  of  study.  Boys  can  persistently 
study  on  from  twelve  to  twenty-one  for  six  hours  a  day,  and 
if  they  have  good  diet  and  plenty  of  exercise  will  not  physi¬ 
cally  suffer ;  but  girls  should  stop  heavy  intellectual  work 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  and  either  cease  to  work  altogether, 
or  work  half-time,  or  setting  aside  a  rather  absurd  and 
thoroughly  injurious  conventionality,  work  only  when  they 
know  ttiem:>elve8  to  be  in  full  health  for  working.  If  they' 
do  not,  they  themselves  will  not  have  the  full  intellectual 
benefit  of  their  labor,  will  pay  heavily  in  health,  and  will 
rear  a  sickly  race,  who  will  be  all  nerves,  fretfulness,  and 
irritability,  and,  as  a  normal  rule,  tending  towards  stupidity. 

That  is  the  normal  rule,  stated  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  course 
more  plainly  ;  and  though  we  suspect  he  is  speaking  of  an 
abnormal  race  mainly,  the  New  Englander,  who  is  injured 
by  climate  and  by  a  peculiar  diet' at  least  as  much  as  by 
any  system  of  education,  still  every  one  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tion  will  read  his  book  with  profit,  and,  we  think,  more  or 
less  conviction.  It  is  with  his  results,  however,  that  we 
have  to  deal ;  and  these,  if  accepted,  would  revolutionize 
almost  every  modern  attempt  at  equal  education,  —  would, 
for  example,  aboli^  mixed  classes  altogether,  as  no  school 
could  have  two  sets  of  working  hours ;  would  knock  the 
Cambridge  examinations  on  the  head,  as  enforcing  severe 
labor  just  at  the  wrong  time  of  life  ;  and  would  substitute 
for  all  our  present  arrangements  for  educating  girls  by  hard 
work  up  to  fifteen,  a  mild,  fitful,  and  semi  voluntary  educa¬ 
tion  up  to  nineteen,  after  which  thorough  education  may 
begin  again,  to^be  continued  as  long  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  It  follows  that  women’s  education  must  be  totally 
separate  from  men’s,  that  no  competition  between  the  sexes 


can  be  allowed,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  thor¬ 
ough  education  can  be  given  to  women  at  all.  If  they  can¬ 
not  study  until  they  are  married  they  will  not  study  till 
they  are  forty,  at  which  time  the  disposition  both  of  men 
and  women  towards  study  has  greatly  diminished.  Of 
course,  a  class,  and  a  large  class,  of  women  will  study  all 
the  same,  at),  for  instance,  teachers;  but  after  all,  one  main 
end  of  education  is  to  produce  a  continuing  and  therefore 
accumulative  civilization,  an  hereditary  disposition  towards 
culture,  and  any  system  which  is  successful  only  with  spin¬ 
sters,  even  if  they  take  to  teaching,  is  in  great  part  sterile. 
It  does  good  to  one  generation,  but  not  to  all  generations, 
and  is  comparatively  useless.  That  will  be  denied,  we 
know,  in  a  shoal  of  letters;  but  anyboily  who  marks  the 
difference  between  the  lower  class  in  Scotland,  where  educa¬ 
tion  has  lasted  two  hundred  years,  and  the  lower  class  in 
Essex,  where  men  of  the  same  race  have  been  educated  for 
only  one  generation,  will  know  that  it  is  true. 

And  this  brings  v.s  to  the  only  remedy  which  those  who 
believe  Dr  Clarke,  anil  at  the  same  time  believe  in  female 
education,  will  be  likely  to  accept,  or  even  cotisidcr.  His 
remedy,  the  sei)arate  education  of  each  girl  according  very 
much  to  her  own  will,  would  not  work,  and  would  be  wholly 
fatal  to  collegiate  life  of  any  kind.  But  has  it  ever  been 
fairly  proved  that  Mr.  Chadwick's  theory  —  once  so  widely 
discussed,  and  in  our  experience  so  true,  that  half-time 
teaching  was,  for  boys,  so  much  more  valuable  than  whole- 
time  teaching  —  is,  if  applied  a  little  later  in  life,  wholly 
groundless  ?  Is  it  not  possibleior  both  sexes,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  for  girls,  to  make  the  quality  of  teaching  more 
valuable  than  the  (jiiantity,  or  even  than  the  energy,  of 
teaching ‘f  We  believe  it  is.  We  know  that  it  answers  in 
the  best  schools  for  young  lads,  and  we  can  tee  no  reason 
whatever  why  it  should  not  answer  in  good  schools  for 
young  women.  Half-time  is  more  expensive,  more  trouble¬ 
some,  and,  with  very  lazy  people,  less  satisfactory,  but  with 
the  only  classes  who  really  benefit  by  protracted  education  it 
might  be  productive  of  the  best  result.  Nothing  whatever  is 
gained  by  driving  a  clever  lad  six  hours  a  day  till  he  is 
made  stupid  by  the  pressure,  and  with  girls  the  system  is 
not  only  negatively  useless,  but  very  often  positively  injuri¬ 
ous.  If  girls  are  to  be  thoroughly  educated  —  and  this  is 
one  of  the  women’s  rights  to  which  wo  cordially  adhere  — 
a  little  common-sense  must  be  displayed  in  the  metluKl  of 
education ;  and  that  common-sense  is  likely,  after  a  little 
while,  and  under  an  eager  competition,  to  be  as  wanting  in 
England  as  in  America,  where,  by  the  testimony  of  so  many 
tutors  and  so  many  physiologists,  a  distinct  lack  of  sense  on 
the  part  of  trustees  and  doctors  is  visibly  affecting  one  of 
the  picked  races  of  mankind,  the  true  Yankee,  who  has 
governed  and  taught  till  now,  but  is  giving  place  to  his 
fuller-blooded,  but  indefinitely  inferior  Western  brother. 
One  Adams  is  worth,  for  governing  purposes,  shall  we  say 
five  tons  or  five  hundred  tons  of  Andrew  Johnsons 'f  —  but 
it  is  not  an  Adams  which  female  education,  if  so  hotly 
pressed  in  girlhood,  is  likely  to  produce,  but  an  etiolated, 
rickety  man,  with  no  digestion,  feeble  nerves,  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  morbid  activity,  rather  than  to  genuine  power  of 
brain. 


ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  MISTRESSES.i 

“I  ALSO  am  a  woman  ;  ”  though,  on  the  whole,  I  ought 
simply  to  say,  “  I  am  a  woman : "  for  only  one  of  those 
whom  old-fashioned  grammarians  describe  as  belonging  to 
the  worthier  gender  could  have  written  as  one  lately  did 
in  this  magazine  *•  On  the  Side  of  the  Maids.”  I  am  sure 
it  cannot  be  that  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  woes  of  the 
'  gentler  se.x  can  have  thus  overlooked  the  sorrows  of  the 
mistresses  of  the  day.  The  writer  must  be  one  of  those 
inexperienced  young  men  who  go  up  and  down  the  coun¬ 
try,  upsetting  all  that  has  been  held  sacred  as  to  the  duty 
of  women  to  stay  at  home  and  manage  their  households, 

1  Tbif  U  ft  reply  to  the  ftrtlclft  entitled  **  On  tbft  Side  of  thft  Mftidi/*  n~ 
prioted^in  Evcry  Saturday,  Mo.  118. 
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and  avoid  politics,  and  take  care  that  their  husbands  are  | 
pleased  in  all  things.  We  know  to  what  lengths  these  | 
theorists  are  now  going  in  trying  to  turn  women  into  what 
women  can  never  be.  Did  not  I  read,  the  other  day,  in 
the  columns  of  a  respectable  newspaper,  an  announcement 
that  in  a  “  College  Chapel  ”  in  the  East  End  of  London 
a  certain  “  Reverend  ”  would  commence  his  ministry  by 
preaching  in  the  morning  of  a  certain  Sunday,  and  that  in 
the  evening  his  wife  would  preach  ?  What  a  bouleotrse- 
ment  of  all  one’s  old  ideas  of  propriety  and  good  sensei 
Conceive  such  an  arrangement  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  — 
the  head  of  the  College  preaching  to  the  undergraduates 
in  the  morning  and  his  wife  in  the  evening  1  I  read  once 
in  a  book  “  by  an  ex-Quaker  ”  a  story  about  some  person 
who  remonstrated  with  a  Quakeress  on  the  permission 
given  to  Quakeresses  to  preach,  on  the  ground  that  St. 
Paul  had  forbidden  preaching  to  women.  “  Ah,"  replied 
she,  “  but  thee  knows  Paul  was  not  partial  to  females !  ” 

But,  leaving  the  Quakers  alone,  I  will  maintain  that 
none  but  a  mistress  can  know  the  suiferings  of  a  mistress, 
or  can  realize  what  it  is  that  women  are  now  suflTering  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  technically  called  our  servants. 
Men  should  not  write  about  them,  because  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  them,  just  as  they  should  not  write  about  babies. 
So  I  say  about  politics ;  they  are  a  fit  subject  for  men  to 
have  votes  upon,  because  it  is  a  subject  which  they  under¬ 
stand.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  all  men  understand 
them.  If  they  did,  would  they  not  all  vote  on  the  same 
side?  But  what  I  say  is  this,  that  men’s  interests  lie  in 
general  matters,  in  public  matters  —  that  is,  in  things 
taken  on  a  large  scale.  For  instance,  they  can  understand 
how  we  ought  to  legislate  about  butchers  and  bakt-rs  and 
fishmongers  ;  that  is,  about  the  rearing  of  bullocks,  and 
the  corn  laws,  and  the  protecting  of  rivers  and  fish.  How 
thankful  I  am  to  that  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  for  bringing 
down  the  price  of  salmon  to  what  it  is  this  yearl  But 
could  they  settle  their  actual  butchers’  and  bakers’  bills  as 
women  can  ?  Could  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  himself  buy  a 
few  pounds  of  salmon  as  economically  as  the  mistress  of  a 
family?  So,  too,  men  can  do  pretty  well  about  the  (lolice, 
and  wars,  and  treaties,  and  affairs  on  a  grand  scale ; 
it  is  only  the  King  of  Dahomey  who  makes  women  into 
soldiers  ;  and  I  wonder  that  some  of  those  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  make  us  women  think  ourselves  miserable  when 
we  don’t  feel  so,  have  not  proposed  that  Queen  Victoria 
should  have  a  body-guard  of  pretty  girl-soldiers.  But 
could  any  man  keep  a  nursery  in  proper  discipline?  To 
those  who  will  have  it  there  is  no  ineradicable  difference 
between  men  and  women  I  put  this  plain  question.  Could 
men  manage  babies  ?  And  as  they  cannot  manage  nurs¬ 
eries,  so  they  cannot  manage  households.  Is  there,  as  a 
rule,  anything  more  deplorable  than  a  bachelor’s  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  women  servants,  when  he  pretends  to  keep  a 
house  of  bis  own  ?  Then  I  say  that  none  but  a  woman 
can  understand  the  case  between  maids  and  mistresses,  or 
is  to  be  accepted  as  an  exponent  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
mistresses  of  this  year  1874. 

Men  judge  from  what  they  call  the  b.  priori  point  of  view, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  like  making  their 
theories  first,  and  then  inventing  a  number  of  facts  to  suit 
those  theories.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
writer  who  has  made  this  late  onslaught  upon  the  unfort¬ 
unate  mistresses  of  the  period.  He  fancies  that  because 
the  relations  of  masters  and  servants  are  no  longer  patri¬ 
archal,  therefere  mistresses  have  lost  all  fellow-feeling  for 
their  maids.  Now  what  is  all  this  that  we  occasionally 
hear  about  the  patriarchal  state  of  things  in  England  long 
ago  ?  When  was  there  any  relation  between  the  master 
and  the  servant  which  did  not  make  the  servant  perfectly 
well  aware  that  he  was  the  servant,  and  not  his  master's 
equal,  and  that  a  practically  different  life  must  be  his  lot 
as  compared  with  his  master’s  ?  There  never  was  such  a 
time  of  domestic  bliss  and  equality,  just  as  there  never 
was  a  time  when  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  wore  the 
pretty  little  pink  and  blue  and  gilt  clothes  which  they  wear 
in  Dresden  China.  I  never  could  get  at  any  proof  of  the 
actual  existence  of  this  happy  state  from  any  of  our  ad- 
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vanced  young  aristocratic  democrats,  or  from  the  ultra- 
Tories  who  believe  in  the  golden  age,  who  come  to  my  house 
or  whom  I  meet  elsewhere.  They  say  that  women  always 
judge  by  their  emotions,  and  that  they  dislike  mathematics 
because  it  is  impossible  to  extract  any  sentiment  out  of 
Euclid.  But  I  find  that  men  are  just  as  unwilling  to  be 
brought  to  book  about  their  favorite  theories  concerning 
the  past  and  the  future. 

Here,  for  instance,  when  I  a^k  for  facts  from  past  history 
to  prove  that  our  maids  are  an  ill-used  race,  and  that  I 
ought  to  let  my  cook  have  a  piano-forte  in  the  kitchen ;  or 
when  I  examine  the  historical  incidents,  or  the  plays,  or 
the  poems,  of  the  real  past,  I  find  nothing  but  illustr.itions 
of  the  greater  familiarity  that  existed  between  mistress 
and  maid,  and  between  master  and  man ;  but  that  there 
was  any  more  truly  human  feeling  between  the  two  I  can 
hear  of  no  proofs  whatsoever.  They  associated  more 
freely,  especially  at  meals,  just  as  the  negro  slaves  in 
America  associated  more  freely  with  their  masters  and 
mistresses.  But  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  hard  ele¬ 
ment  of  serfdom  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  which  was  rarely  unfelt. 

They  were  familiar,  also,  because  they  were  all  more  or 
less  uneducated,  up  to  a  recent  period.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  outward  equality  when  mistress  and  maid  are 
not  separated  by  that  culture  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
affects  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  everybody  who  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  what  we  mean*by  a  lady.  All  this  was  natural 
enough,  and  so  far  as  it  is  now  changed,  the  change  can  no 
more  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  mistress  as  a  fault,  than 
rich  folks  can  be  blamed  for  having  their  kitchens  under¬ 
ground  in  town  houses,  where  land  is  dear,  while  they  are 
above-ground  in  the  country,  where  land  is  cheap.  This 
same  necessary  position  of  the  offices  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
sins  which  are  brought  against  the  unlucky  mistress.  But 
how  is  it  to  be  helped  ?  If  you  live  in  a  town,  where  the 
houses  are  built  in  rows,  there  is  no  possibility  of  giving 
servants  the  same  airy  offices  and  bedrooms  which  are  pos¬ 
sible  when  the  house  stands  on  its  good-sized  plot  of  ground. 
Does  our  advocate  of  the  down-trodden  maids  suppose  that 
in  patriarchal  days  town  servants  were  better-lodged  than 
they  are  to-day  ?  They  always  lived  below  the  level  of 
the  soil,  and  slept  in  cramped  little  rooms  immediately 
under  the  roof.  I  am  not  saying  that  offices  might  not  be 
hc.althier  than  they  are  now,  and  that  there  is  no  room  for 
improvement  in  the  ventilation  of  the  bedrooms,  not  only 
of  the  maids,  but  of  the  mistresses  also.  But  to  run  away 
with  the  notion  that  it  is  only  now  that  these  uncommonly 
smart  young  women,  who  condescend  to  take  our  wages, 
are  the  victims  of  an  inhuman  tyranny  in  respect  to  the 
rooms  they  inhabit,  and  where  they  store  their  brilliant 
Sunday  costumes,  is  to  sacrifice  facts  to  sensationalism. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  what  are  the  homes  from 
which  these  miserable  maids  first  come ;  what  are  the 
rooms  in  which  they  have  been  used  to  live  ever  since 
they  were  born.  Has  our  censor  the  smallest  knowledge 
of  the  bedrooms  of  the  laborers’  cottages ;  or  of  the  living 
and  bed  rooms  in  cities  in  which  our  unfortunate  servants 
have  passed  their  days  before  they  entered  upon  this  de¬ 
grading  servitude?  If  he  has,  he  must  know  that  he  is 
manufacturing  sentimental  sorrows  of  which  the  objects  of 
his  compassion  have  no  knowledge  themselves.  When  we 
contrast  the  condition  of  our  maids  with  some  ideal  state, 
in  which  every  detail  of  life  shall  be  regulated  by  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  an  elevated  humanity,  we  must  not  forget  the  de¬ 
tails  of  that  domestic  life  from  which  our  servants  emerge, 
or  that  in  every  possible  respect,  except  that  of  freedom 
(which  they  are  paid  to  give  up),  their*  personal  comforts 
are  greater  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  from  their 
childhood.  If  the  misery  of  their  habitation  was  what  I 
am  here  told  that  it  is,  why  is  it  that  maids  never  inquire 
as  to  the  rooms  they  are  to  sleep  in,  or  as  to  the  comfort  of 
the  offices,  when  they  inquire  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
situation  for  which  they  offer  themselves  ?  Among  the  end¬ 
less  reasons,  true  or  false,  which  they  assign  for  “  giving 
notice  to  leave,”  how  is  it  that  the  kitchen  and  the  bed¬ 
room  are  never  the  cause  that  is  mentioned,  if  they  are 
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really  as  sensitive  on  these  points  as  their  advocate  would 
have  us  think?  In  reality,  our  modern  sensitiveness  in 
these  matters  of  health  and  comfort  has  not  yet  descended 
to  the  level  of  the  servant-maid.  We  might  as  reasonably 
pretend  that  the  odors  of  a  stable  are  as  intolcrab  e  to  the 
nostrils  of  coachmen  and  their  families,  who  live  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  mews,  as  they  are  to  the  nostrils  of  their  masters. 

I  remember  a  little  urchin  who  lived  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  who  was  one  day  sent  by  his  master  with  a  parcel 
to  a  place  beyond  the  Bclgravian  district,  and  on  his  way 
passed  through  Belgrave  and  other  squares  and  streets 
around.  “Weill”  said  his  master,  on  his  return,  thinking 
that  he  would  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  that  paradise  of  the  wealthy,  “  what  did  you  think 
of  all  those  houses  and  s(juares  ?  ”  “  Shouldn’t  like  to  live 
there  at  no  price,”  said  the  boy,  contemptuously;  “why, 
they’re  all  like  big,  ugly  City  warehouses!  ”  Just  so  with 
the  women  whom  we  are  charged  with  lodging  in  a  fashion 
most  distressing  to  their  highly  sensitive  souls.  Our  love 
for  ventilation,  for  fair  prospects,  for  all  the  dainty  things 
for  which  our  own  immediate  ancestors  cared  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  has  not  yet  reached  the  hard-working  and  miserably- 
lodged  multitude  from  whom  our  servants  are  taken  ;  and 
our  dismal  grandeur  would  be  to  them  simply  dreariness. 

“  The  fresh  air  and  the  expanse  of  her  ohl  surroundings  ” 
are  to  the  ordinary  girl  who  leaves  the  country  village  for 
London  service  synonymous  with  dulness  and  the  absence 
of  all  amusement,  save  horse  play  and  rough  love-making. 
To  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  country  laborer  and  his 
wife,  a  transportation  to  London  lil'e  would  be  as  odious  as 
to  his  daughters  it  is  delightful.  And  if  it  is  not  delight¬ 
ful,  how  is  it  that  one  sister  or  cousin  after  another  takes 
the  recommendation  of  the  first  of  a  family  who  has  tried 
I.ondon  service,  and  follows  her  to  this  abode  of  barbarous 
servitude  ? 

For  this  is  the  gist  of  the  charge  which  our  censor  brings 
against  the  mistress  (whom  he  would  always  have  us  imag¬ 
ine  to  be  a  “  ]ady  ”)  of  this  present  day  :  that  we  treat  our 
maids  with  barbarity.  “Take,”  he  says,  “the  list  of  what 
is  denied  in  an  ordinary  well- conducled  house.”  (The  ital¬ 
ics  are  mine.)  “  No  followers  ;  no  friends  in  the  kitchen; 
no  laughing  to  be  heard  up-stairs  ;  no  romping  for  young 
girls,  ta  whom  romping  is  an  instinct  all  the  same  as  with 
lambs  and  kittens  ;  no  cessation  of  work,  save  at  meal¬ 
times;  no  gettins;  out  for  half  an  hour  into  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  save  on  the  sly,  or  after  the  not  always  pleasant 
process  of  asking  leave;  and,  above  all,  no  education  for 
the  fancy  or  the  intellect  beyond  a  dull  magazine  for  Sun¬ 
day  reading,  which  is  held  quite  sufficient  recreation  for 
lonely  Betty,  moping  in  the  dreary  kitchen  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  her  Sunday  in.”  This  is  only  one  of  the  counts  in 
the  indictment  against  us,  but  it- may  serve  as  a  specimen  ’ 
of  that  barbarity  of  feeling  of  which  the  mistresses  of  to  day 
are  guilty,  as  compared  with  the  mistresses  of  the  various 
patriarchal  periods  now  gone  by. 

Yet,  if  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  degree  of  tenderness 
of  fellow-feeling  with  which  the  affairs  of  domestic  life  were 
conducted  in  those  blissful  days,  surely  our  only  safe  guide 
is  to  be  found  in  what  we  know  as  to  the  public  legislation 
concerning  the  poorer  classes.  Think  then  of  the  old 
political  risings  of  the  multitude,  stimulated  by  the  cruel 
leudal  tyrannies.  In  every  instance*  where  we  can  learn 
the  real  causes  of  the  old  popular  rehellions,  it  is  plain  that 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  was  intolerable,  and  that 
the  relation  between  rich  and  poor,  which  of  course  included 
that  of  mistresses  and  maids,  was  as  far  from  any  ideal 
friendliness  and  hearty  good  feeling  as  the  most  theoretical 
of  young  reformers  can  fancy  he  misses  in  the  domestic  re¬ 
lationships  of  to  day.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  imagine 
the  reality  of  this  same  patriarchal  relationship,  until  we 
come  to  try  its  possibility  in  practice  or  by  past  history. 
But  we  want  something  more  than  fancy  sketches;  and  the 
unhappy  truth  remains,  that  feudalism  involved  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  domestic  tyranny  ;  and  that  even  till  a  few  years  ago, 
the  criminal  law  of  England,  directed  especially  against 
the  ofl'ences  committed  by  the  lower  grades  of  society,  was 
horrible  and  blood-thirsty  to  the  last  degree.  And  nothing 


will  ever  persuade  me  that  when  men  and  women  were 
hanged  and  tormented  for  those  offences  to  which  the  poor 
are  specially  tempted,  the  legislation  of  private  households 
was  conducted  on  any  more  merciful  principles. 

It  is  only,  in  truth,  within  the  last  one  or  two  generations 
that  we  have  learnt  this  doctrine  of  the  common  humanity 
of  masters  and  servants,  and  of  the  comfortable  and  the  suf¬ 
fering  classes,  and  have  begun  to  consider  what  we  are  to 
another.  Now,  indeed,  all  over  England  there  is  scarcely 
a  town,  or  a  village,  or  a  parish,  where  this  new  care  for 
the  poor  and  sick,  and  this  regard  for  the  rights  of  those 
who  labor  with  their  hands,  is  not  more  or  less  altering  the 
inner  constitution  of  English  society.  That  such  an  age 
should  also  be  conspicuous  for  its  harsh  treatment  of  woinen- 
servants,  old  anil  young,  is  a  notion  which  could  never  be 
mentioned  by  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  seriously  to  reason  with  a 
writer  who  thus  concludes  his  list  of  the  miseries  of  his 
hypothetical  clients  :  “  All  grinding  work  and  claustral  mo¬ 
notony,  with  the  world  seen  only  through  the  gratings  of 
the  area  window  as  the  holiday  folks  flock  to  and  fro  — 
this  is  English  domestic  service.  And  then  we  wonder 
that  our  maids,  touched  by*  the  fever  of  this  ardent,  restless 
Present,  revolt  against  it,  and  think  their  condition  hard.” 

There  is  an  old  story*  about  Lord  Kenyon,  of  judicial 
celebrity,  which  this  picture  of  our  household  allairs  brings 
at  once  to  my  recollection.  He  was  a  very  gouty  old  gentle¬ 
man,  and  one  day  a  thief  stole  his  gouty  shoes.  “  Well !  ” 
he  e.xclaimed,  “  the  only  harm  I  jvLh  the  ra.^cal  is  that  the 
shoes  may  fit  him.”  So,  too,  the  only  harm  I  wish  this  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  maids  is  that  he  should  be  transformed  into 
one  of  the  mistresses,  and  have  the  realities  of  a  household 
cast  upon  his  hands.  He  would  speedily  learn,  if  he  would 
emerge  from  his  bachelor  chambers,  and  associate  with  the 
ladies  whom  he  indiscriminately  censures,  that  he  has  been 
making  fancy  sketches,  which  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
caricatures.  “  No  lady,”  he  tells  us,  “  feels  herself  degraded 
by  the  use  of  harsh  language  to  her  servants,  just  as  no 
slave-holding  lady  feels  herself  degraded  if  she  strikes  her 
slave  or  orders  her  out  to  be  flogged.”  This  comes  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  chambers  and  being  waited  on  by  that  singular  form 
of  womanhood  described  as  a  “  laundress.”  Our  critic 
should  know  that  no  lady  does  Use  harsh  language  to  her 
servants,  and  that  if  in  a  moment  of  provocation  (for  maids 
are  sometimes  most  grievously  irritating)  she  speaks  too 
harshly,  she  does  feel  some  sense  of  shame.  To  compare 
the  feelings  of  English  ladies  tow.ards  their  maids  with 
those  of  slave-holders  towards  their  slaves  is  just  one  of 
those  extravagances  which  only  the  ignorance  of  a  volun¬ 
teer  reformer  would  have  ventured  on. 

Our  censor  has  clearly  gone  to  some  inferior  lodging- 
house- keeper,  and  has  asked  her  for  htr  notions  of  the  way 
that  servants  ought  to  be  treated  and  how  they  are  treated 
“  in  an  ordinary  well-conducted  house,”  and  then  he  has 
worked  up  that  valuable  and  trustworthy  information  into 
a  sensational  paper.  How  otherwise  could  he  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  gentlemen’s  houses  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  aristocratic  classes,  where  the  mistress  may  bo 
assumed  to  be  a  “  lady,”  those  terrible  sufl'erings  are  en¬ 
dured  ?  “  No  followers  are  allowed  I  ”  this  is  the  first- 
named  of  their  lamentable  woes.  For  my  part,  I  hardly 
ever  heard  of  a  house  where  “  followers  ”  were  not  allowed, 
unless  where  the  mistress  was  one  of  those  exceptionable 
beings  who  are  rigorous  to  everybody  except  themselves. 
Would  our  Utopian  himself  like  to  preside  over  a  house¬ 
hold  where  the  maids  were  permitted  an  unlimited  number 
of  visitors  of  the  male  8e.x  ?  Few  ladies  that  I  ever  knew 
have  strictly  forbidden  the  visits  of  “  followers  ”  who  were 
engaged  to  be  married  at  some  future  time  to  their  maids. 
And  nothing  more  is  possible.  Our  Utopian  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  it  is  the  custom  with  English  maids  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  two  classes  of  young  men,  the 
“  walker  ”  and  the  “  follower.”  The  “  walker  ”  is  simply  a 
recognized  companion  out-of-dcors,  and  his  vocation  is  con¬ 
sidered  perfectly  respectable.  The  recognition  of  a  man 
as  a  “  follower,”  on  the  other  hand,  implies  definite  matri¬ 
monial  intentions.  The  penny  post  has  now^  created  a 
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third  variety  of  “friend,”  that  is, a  correspondent.  Young 
men  and  servants  are  now  taking  to  write  to  one  another 
with  no  “  intentions  ”  whatsoever,  but  simply  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  wiiting. 

“  No  friends  in  the  kitchen,”  again,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  rule  in  an  “ordinary  well-conducted  house.”  For 
what  really  “  well-conducted  house  ”  does  such  a  rule  exist ; 
of  course  with  the  proviso  that  they  are  female  friends  and 
respectable  friends?  For  the  fact  remains  that  both  in 
town  and  country  not  a  few  servants’  “friends ’’are  the 
very  reverse  of  respectable.  That  indiscriminate  freeilom 
which  our  reformer  recommends  is  simply  an  imitossibility. 
Work  is  work,  and  not  play,  and  involves  restrictions  which 
are  of  absolute  necessity,  and  the  proof  that  the  maids  of 
English  midille  and  upper  society  are  not  the  down  trod- 
den  creatures  whom  their  patron  imagines  is  to  be  found  in 
their  faces  and  their  appearance.  I  have  often  been  quite 
astonished  at  the  number  of  pretty  and  cheerful  and  smiling 
countenances  which  one  meets  with  in  the  servants  of  fam¬ 
ilies  spending  (let  me  say)  from  five  hundred  to  a  couple  of 
thousands  a  year ;  and  I  have  heard  of  suidi  things  as  very 
plain  servants  lamenting  over  their  ugliness  to  their  mis¬ 
tresses  on  the  avowed  ground  that  nobody  would  want 
to  marry  them.  To  suppose  that  all  these  young  women 
are  the  victims  of  a  grinding  tyranny,  breaking  their 
hearts  because  they  are  forbidilen  all  healthy  laughter  and  I 
out-door  exercise,  is  to  make  a  demand  upon  our  credulity 
which  can  scarcely  bo  admitted. 

The  funniest  part,  however,  of  the  sins  with  which  we 
are  changed  is  that  which  is  set  ilown  as  the  worst  of  them. 

“  Above  all,”  it  is  said,  “  we  allow  no  education  for  the 
fancy  or  the  intellect  beyond  a  dull  magazine  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  reading”  of  these  miserable  beings  who  “have  left 
their  friends  and  associate.*,  their  early  atlections,  their 
treasured  memories.”  “  Suppose,  for  a  moment,”  the  in¬ 
dictment  goes  on,  “  that  B-tty  was  detected  in  any  en¬ 
deavors  after  improvement  lieyond  the  three  ll’s.  Suppose 
she  set  herself  to  learn  French  or  German,  to  play  the 
piano,  to  try  her  skill  in  paint  or  crayons.  Would  it  be 
allowed  ?  I  think  not.  Some  employers,  and  these  are  by 
no  means  the  minority,  lament  that  servants  are  taught  even 
to  write  They  maintain  that  the  more  ignorant  the  more 
likely  the  machine.”  Anil  no  doubt  there  are  many  peo¬ 
ple.  not  lodging-house-keepers,  but  ladies,  who  do  believe 
in  the  virtue  of  profound  ignorance,  and  even  think  that  ! 
servants  would  be  the  better  if  they  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Bat  such  persons  think  precisely  the  same  about  j 
all  women.  They  are  as  cordial  in  their  dislike  of  the  . 
better  education  of  their  own  daughters  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  as  that  of  this  imaginary  Betty  in  the  kitchen.  Girls  I 
have  no  business  to  think,  they  hold.  “  It  was  not  so  when  1 
I  was  young,”  they  say :  “  and  the  freedom  of  young  | 
ladies  to  day  is  perfectly  scandalous.”  But  setting  aside 
the  dreadful  severity  with  which  ladies  like  these  regard  : 
anything  like  the  cultivation  of  their  servants’  brains,  is  it  | 
not  the  fact  that  the  value  of  education,  as  a  means  for  \ 
enabling  men  and  women  to  accomplish  the  ordinary  work  i 
of  daily  life  well,  has  now  spread  widely  in  all  the  better 
ranks  of  English  life :  and  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  sham- 
genteel  that  this  vulgar  jealousy  of  the  education  of  domes¬ 
tic  servants  still  thrives  in  all  its  old,  coarse  luxuriance? 
But  the  conception  which  our  critic  has  formed  of  what  is 
desirable  or  pos^ible  is  ludicrous.  “  Suppose  Betty  set  her¬ 
self  to  learn  French  or  German,  to  play  the  piano,  to  try 
her  skill  in  paint  and  crayons.”  That  she  would  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  play  the  piano  is  certain,  but  by  whom  ?  By 
her  fellow-servants  quite  as  much  as  by  her  mistress ;  they 
would  hold  the  noise  to  be  intolerable,  as  unquestionably 
it  would  be.  But  the  notion  is  a  dream  and  not  worth 
serious  attention.  I  am  sure  that  our  censor  cannot  play 
the  piano-forte  himself,  or  he  would  realize  in  some  degree 
the  conditions  under  which  Betty  would  practise,  and  the 
fearful  and  futile  process  which  he  advocates.  Whether 
the  typical  tyrant  who  makes  her  life  a  burden  to  her 
would  turn  her  away  if  she  took  to  learning  French  or 
German,  and  to  painting  and  drawing,  is  a  question  which 
may  be  left  unanswered  until  we  see  some  signs  of  a  lin- 
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guistic  or  msthetii;  epidemic  among  our  cooks  and  house¬ 
maids.  Only,  if  by  any  chance  our  reformer  should  hear 
of  the  existence  of  an  aspiring  soul,  bent  upon  grammars 
and  drawing-hooks,  instead  of  ribbons  and  brooches,  I  do 
entreat  him  to  let  me  know  of  her  address,  that  I  may 
straightway  communicate  with  such  a  jewel,  being  satisfied 
that  she  would  have  better  brains,  and  therefore  ^  a  bet¬ 
ter  servant,  than  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  those 
extremely  non-literary  and  unmstbetic  damsels  who  now 
condescend  to  work  for  us  for  ever-increasing  wages. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to 
admonish  the  niistresses  of  England  has  clearly  not  made 
the  laws  of  political  economy  an  element  in  his  studies.  It 
is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  degree  of  coldness  of  manner, 
and  a  deficiency  of  personal  interest,  in  some  English 
households  between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  in 
some  families  not  of  the  lodging-house  type.  This  is  a 
fault  which  can  only  be  mended  by  a  change  ir  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  manner.*  of  all  classes  of  English  life.  It  is 
partly  the  result  of  that  political  freedom  which  none 
would  give  up  in  exchange  for  the  most  pleasant  of  all 
Continental  varieties  of  social  intercourse.  English  politi¬ 
cal  liberty  is  a  compound  of  singular  and  apparently  con¬ 
tradictory  elements,  which  is  known  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  We  are  democratic,  aristocratic,  and  royalist  all 
in  one.  Everybody  wants  to  rise,  many  do  rise :  our 
riches  are  enormous  and  our  poverty  terrible.  The  prac¬ 
tical  edect  has  been,  united  with  the  effects  of  our  depress¬ 
ing  climate,  to  create  a  general  jealousy  among  classes, 
among  coteries,  and  among  religious  bodies,  which  chills 
the  free  intercourse  of  one  with  another.  And  that  wall 
of  mingled  shyness  and  hauteur  and  independence,  which 
exists  between  master  and  man,  is  found  standing  between 
mistresses  and  maids  in  household  affairs  as  it  is  every¬ 
where  else.  In  a  word,  everybody  is  afraid  of  being 
“familiar”  with  anybody  else,  lest  the  inferior  should 
“take  advantage”  and  presume  to  be  offensive. 

And  when  Cato,  in  his  wanderings,  leaves  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  and  takes  up  his  abode  in  some  highly  re¬ 
spectable  boarding  or  lodging  bouse,  in  order  to  gather 
materials  for  exposing  the  miseries  of  English  “  serfdom.” 
as  he  calls  it,  he  Ini^takes  the  habits,  and  manners,  and 
language  of  the  “  lady  ”  who  keeps  his  lodging  or  board¬ 
ing  house,  for  those  of  the  genuine  English  lady  whom  she 
affects  to  represent.  “Quite  the  lady,”  is  the  favorite 
term  which  she  applies  to  those  with  whom  she  herself 
associates,  and  who  speak  of  her  also  as  being  “quite  the 
lady.”  It  is,  indeed,  from  persons  who  are  “  quite  the 
lady  ”  that  this  fancy  picture  of  “  the  mistresses  ”  is 
sketched.  And  that  it  generally  applies  to  those  who  are 
“(juite  the  lady  ”  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  our  Cato  has  not  learnt  his  elements 
of  political  economy,  or  he  would  have  known  that  the 
present  scarcity  of  good  maids  does  not  arise  from  the  “re¬ 
volt  ”  of  their  class  from  the  “  serfdom  ”  under  which  they 
groan,  but  from  the  growing  scarcity  of  their  numbers  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  demand  for  a  supply.  It  is 
not  that  the  buxom  girls  of  our  country  villages  cannot 
wean  themselves  from  the  tender  aflections  of  home-life, 
or  give  up  the  sweet  breezes  of  the  cottage  garden,  with 
its  open  sewer  and  the  neighboring  pond.  They  are  more 
eager  than  ever  to  quit  the  rural  for  city  life,  for  servants 
tire  scarcer  in  the  country  than  they  are  in  London  itself. 
It  is  simply  this  :  that  the  supply  of  maids  is  less  than  it 
was  wont  to  be,  and  that  the  mistresses  who  need  their 
services  are  more  numerous  than  ever.  The  country  pop¬ 
ulation  is  absolutely  diminishing  through  the  absorption  of 
small  holdings  into  large  properties,  while  modern  farming 
through  the  use  of  machinery  requires  a  diminished  sup¬ 
ply  of  labor,  and  indeed  can  only  prove  a  paying  species 
of  manufacture  through  resort  to  the  engineer.  Coimtry 
girls,  therefore,  enter  domestic  service  in  fewer  numbers 
than  before,  and  undoubtedly  the  diminution  will  go  on 
from  year  to  year  as  agriculture  advances. 

Then,  again,  there  is  now  an  ever-increasing  variety  of 
openings  for  young  women’s  labor  which  were  unknown  to 
our  fathers.  Women  are  now  engaged  in  many  kinds  of 
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“trades”  to  a  vast  extent,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  men  in 
the  same  trailes  is  less  violent  than  before.  And  all  those 
girls  employed  as  shop-accountants,  as  bookbinders,  as  tail* 
cresses,  as  telegraph  clerks,  as  upholsterers,  as  paper-mak¬ 
ers,  to  say  nothin?  of  the  multitudes  which  fill  the  gigantic 
factories  of  the  North,  are  just  so  many  maids  withdrawn 
from  household  service.  They  do  not  fly  to  other  employ¬ 
ments  because  they  are  pining  lor  the  pianos  and  paint¬ 
boxes,  or  are  denied  the  sweet  <lelights  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  grammars,  or  because  “  followers  ”  are  not  allowed  in 
indiscriminate  profusion  in  the  kitchen,  but  because  the 
wages  paid  in  trades  are  very  good,  and  they  like  to  be 
their  own  mistresses  while  they  are  very  young.  In  these 
cases,  the  work  is  quite  as  hard  as  in  any  gentleman’s 
household,  and  lasts  all  day,  and  the  rooms  the  women  live 
in  are  worse  than  the  kitchens  and  the  attics  to  which  our 
wicked  exclusiveness  condemns  the  wretched  cook  and 
housemaid.  The  real  attractiveness  is  the  freedom  of  the 
evening,  which  means  the  freedom  to  go  out  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  and  in  what  company  it  may  please  them. 
Bachelor  critics,  living  in  chambers  and  waite<l  on  by 
laundresses,  must  surely  know  enough  of  the  life  of  the 
London  streets  and  places  of  amusement  to  know  that  free¬ 
dom  such  as  this  is  the  very  worst  license  that  can  be  imag¬ 
ined  for  women  of  the  ordinary  age  and  character  of  do¬ 
mestic  serv,ants. 

All  the  while  the  demand  for  the  maids  is  increasing  in 
every  part  of  England.!  Let  us  face  this  fact,  that  every 
new  house  that  is  built  to  pay  £60  or  £70  a  year,  means  a 
demand  for,  on  the  average,  two  maids  in  addition  to'those 
already  at  work.  In  larger  houses,  the  fresh  demand  is 
proportionally  larger.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  as  the 
“  respectability  ”  or  fashionahleness  of  a  district  fades, 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  servants  that  are 
kept :  but  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  luxuriousness  of  living  among  the  upper  middle 
and  professional  classes,  involving  the  employment  of  a 
number  of  women-serfrants  which  the  past  generation  en¬ 
tirely  dipensed  with.  All  this  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  gigantic  expansion  of  our  national  wealth. 
There  are  more  people  than  ever  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  those  who  were  wealthy  are  wealthier  than 
before.  The  practical  effect  is,  that  the  scarcity  in  maid¬ 
servants  is  becoming  a  serious  difficulty,  and  this  difficulty 
is  not  confined  to  families  whoso  incomes  are  small.  Peo¬ 
ple  raise  the  wages  they  ofler :  but  the  spell  has  lost  its 
power.  The  servants  that  are  at  lilierty  demand  the  in¬ 
crease;  but,  to  make  a  guess,  those  who  are  willing  to  en¬ 
gage  themselves  are  not  half  in  number  to  wh.at  they  were 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  is  just  as  it  is  with  beef  and 
mutton.  Every  year  the  nation  wants  more  and  more 
meat,  and  the  increase  in  supply  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
demand.  Of  course  the  breeders  ask  more  for  their  sheep 
and  oxen,  anil  of  course  they  get  what  they  ask. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  household  arrange¬ 
ments  of  English  life,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  The  rem¬ 
edies  projiosed  by  our  critic  are  as  visionary  as  the  miseries 
which  he  supposes  to  have  driven  our  unhappy  maids  to 
“revolt.”  Not  because  they  are  pining  for  German  irreg¬ 
ular  verbs,  or  for  scales  upon  the  piano-forte,  or  for  the 
warm  and  comfortable  bedrooms  of  their  cottage  homes, 
but  solely  because  they  feel  themselves  more  and  more  in 
demand,  shall  we,  the  mistresse.s,  find  our  servants  asking 
more  wages,  dressing  with  more  and  more  outrageous 
smartness,  and  altogether  putting  us  to  our  wit’s  end  in  or¬ 
der  to  live  as  we  have  hitherto  lived.  1  have  no  nostrums 
of  my  own  to  recommend  for  the  cure  of  the  evil.  I  can 
only  entreat  everybody  to  keep  as  few  women -servants  as 
possible,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  of  them  in  the 
market  for  hiring.  Such  schemes  as  those  put  forth  by  our 
reforming  bachelor  may  take  their  place  among  other  La- 
putan  speculations,  being  in  fact  the  most  comical  of  all  the 
communist  and  socialist  speculations  of  the  day.  If  he  can 
do  anything  in  that  direction,  let  him  lessen  the  numbers 
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and  the  flaunting  attractiveness  of  the  innumerable  public- 
houses  which  make  drunkards  of  nearly  half  the  cooks  in 
England,  in  various  degrees  of  inveterateness.  But,  above 
all,  let  him  not  take  the  lodging  or  boarding  house  keeper 
as  a  type  of  the  “  mistresses  ”  of  England. 

A  Suffering  Mistress. 


I  AND  THE  GOVERNOR. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  I.  (continued). 

Just  before  I  was  taken  ill  I  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  re¬ 
ceiving  one  of  the  dear  old  Governor’s  curiously  short  let¬ 
ters.  He  virote,  he  said,  to  ask  me  to  call  on  a  friend  of 
his,  who  would  be  staying  in  London  about  the  time  of  my 
receiving  his  letter,  and  he  begged  me  to  show  her  some 
attention.  1  had  called  immediately,  and  being  taken 
with  the  lady’s  manner  and  apjiearance,  my  inclination 
helped  my  dutiful  observance  of  the  Governor’s  wishes, 
and  I  got  Lady  Langford  and  Mrs.  Vernon  to  call  upon 
her,  and  showed  her  all  the  attention  in  my  power.  Mrs. 
Amory  had  been  left  a  widow  very  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  Australia,  and  instead  of  returning  to  England,  she  had 
chosen  to  remain  in  her  new  home,  and  farm  her  land  for 
her  children  ;  and  in  her  struggles  with  the  dilliculties  that 
beset  her,  she  found  Captain  Franklin’s  kind  help  and  in¬ 
telligent  advice  of  inestimable  value.  He  figured  so  often 
and  so  prominently  in  the  story  of  her  life,  that  before  I 
had  seen  her  half  a  dozen  times  I  was  ready  to  take  two  to 
one  about  her  finishing  the  race  of  life  neck  and  neck  with 
the  Governor.  During  my  illness  she  had  called  daily 
to  inquire  about  me,  and  as  soon  as  1  was  able  to  receive 
visitors,  she  sent  up  word  that  she  would  like  to  see  me. 

My  eyes,  deprived  for  so  long  of  the  sight  of  anything 
more  young  and  lovely  than  my  kind  old  landlady,  dwelt 
with  peculiar  pleasure  on  the  face  and  figure  of  this  hand¬ 
some  and  well-dressed  woman,  as  she  sat  with  me  for  more 
than  an  hour.  She  was  not  in  her  first  youth,  and  all  the 
more  showy  charms  she  might  once  have  possessed  had 
been  faded,  not  so  much  by  the  flight  of  time  as  —  so  I 
thought  —  by  some  wasting  trouble  or  anxiety.  But  she 
had  one  beauty  which,  in  the  full  glory  of  her  early  youth, 
could  not  have  been  as  perfect  as  it  was  now,  and  that 
beauty  was  a  pair  of  the  most  magnificent  eyes  1  ever  saw. 
They  were  large,  dark,  limpid,  and  deeply  fringed,  but 
their  chief  beauty  was  their  expression,  or  rather  expres¬ 
sions.  Aurora  and  I  agreed  that  we  never  met  their  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  pleading  gaze  without  a  whole  string  of  poeti¬ 
cal  quotations  about  eyes  occurring  to  us  ;  and  now,  as  she 
sat  near  me  listening  to  the  account  I  was  too  glad,  inva¬ 
lid-like,  to  give  of  my  illness,  its  progress  and  sulTeriiig, 
Longfellow’s  lines, 

“  And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes," 

were  continually  in  my  mind. 

”  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  your  accession  to  fortune,” 
she  said  presently.  “  But  I  must  confess  —  though  it  may 
sound  strange  to  you  —  that  I  am  glad  rather  for  Captain 
Franklin’s  sake  than  yours.” 

“  I’m  sure  the  dear  old  Governor  will  be  charmed  to 
hear  of  it,”  1  said,  rather  wondering  why  the  luminous  eyes 
were  looking  so  wistfully  into  mine. 

”  I  thought.  Does  the  Governor  want  a  loan  to  enable 
him  to  marry  this  empress  of  widows '(  ” 

“  I  am  sure  he  will  be  very  glad,’’  I  continued  aloud ; 
“  for  he  is  fond  of  us  both,  I  know,  and  I  believe  he  cares 
for  me  more  than  he  does  for  .John  —  I  always  flattered 
myself  that  be  did.” 

“  He  does,  much  more,”  she  said  decisively. 

“  And  if  my  good  fortune  can  promote  his  happiness  in 
any  way,”  I  went  on,  “  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  pleasing  him,  or  helping  him.” 

“  What  you  must  try  to  do  is  simple  enough.  You  must 
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et  him  to  come  back  to  England  for  good.  When  you 
ear  what  I  have  to  say,  you  will  see  that  you  cannot  do 
him  good  in  any  other  way.” 

She  leant  her  elbow  on  the  arm  of  her  chair  and  her 
cheek  upon  her  hand,  keeping  her  gaze  for  the  most  part 
on  the  floor,  as  if  she  was  looking  down  at  a  stage  on 
which  the  Governor  was  playing  the  principal  part. 

“  I  knew  Captain  Ffanklin  full  five  years  before  I  heard 
any  of  his  antecedents.  Our  houses  are  forty  miles  apart ; 
but  no  weatlier  or  risk  of  personal  inconvenience  kept  him 
away  from  us  when  his  presence  or  advice  could  be  of  any 
use  to  me.  He  would  sometimes,  but  rarely,  be  induced  to 
stay  a  night  with  us,  especially  after  my  husband’s  parents 
and  their  daughter  came  out  to  live  with  me.  The  light¬ 
hearted  merriment  of  my  young  sister-in-law  seemed  to 
have  peculiar  charms  for  him,  and  he  brightened  percep¬ 
tibly  alter  being  an  hour  in  her  company.  One  Christmas¬ 
time  he  spent  three  days  with  us,  and  during  that  time  be 
received  a  letter  from  you.  To  the  contents  of  this  he  re¬ 
ferred  many  times  with  evident  pleasure  during  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  said  how  happy  it  made  him  to  think  that  his  sons 
were  getting  on  well.  The  next  day  the  answer  to  your 
letter  was  written,  realed,  and  directed  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  I  rallied  him  laughingly  oi;  sending  so  shabby 
an  answer  to  so  long  a  letter  as  yours  was.  He  came  out 
and  sat  down  by  me,  and  said  very  earnestly,  ‘  I  dare  not 
write  more  to  Hubert.’  I  said,  ‘  How  do  you  mean  dare 
not  V  ’  And  then  he  said,  with  a  sad  smile  and  some  emo¬ 
tion,  ‘  I  must  write  in  this  slap  dash  sort  of  way,  for  fear 
that  in  some  unguarded  moment  of  confidence  I  might  be¬ 
tray  to  the  boy,  who  is  now  persuaded  that  I  am  t  ontent 
with  this  life,  how  I  hate  this  enforced  banishment  —  this 
useless,  profitless  toil  in  a  place  to  me  well-nigh  as  lonely 
(save  for  your  kind  companionship  at  times)  as  Crusoe’s 
island  —  and  how  I  suffer  from  a  ceaseless  mal  du  pays  and 
a  longing  (call  it  womai  ish  weakness  if  you  will)  to  see 
once  again  my  old  friends  and  comrades.’  This  sudtlen 
outburst  led  to  other  conhdences,  and  I  was  told  of  the 
circumstances  that  broke  up  your  home,  and  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  his  and  your  mother’s  life.  He  spoke  of  the 
remorse  he  had  never  ceased  to  feel  for  the  share  he  had 
in  the  ruin  of  your  home  and  prospects,  and  of  the  affec¬ 
tionate  forbearance  you  had  both  shown.  He  told  me  that 
it  was  with  the  hope  of  retrieving  your  fortunes  (for  he  had 
enough  for  bis  own  wants,  he  told  me)  that  he  now  rose 
early  and  late  took  rest,  and  lived  alone  in  a  state  utterly 
hateful  to  him;  *  for,’  said  he,  ‘  while  those  boys  have  any 
cause  to  regret  the  money  they  have  lost,  while  there  is  the 
chance  of  their  eating  their  hearts  out  in  a  weary  waiting 
to  be  better  off  before  they  marry  the  women  they  love, 
while  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  losing  a  life’s  happiness 
for  want  of  the  money  that  was  theirs  by  right,  I  cannot 
know  an  hour’s  relaxation,  or  take  one  little  look  at  all  I 
hold  dear  on  earth,  my  country,  and  my  old  friends  and 
comrades.  It  is  just  that  so  it  should  be ;  but  I  confess  I 
bear  it  badly.’ 

“  Little  by  little,  Mr.  Manners,  I  have  got  to  learn  how 
aysteraatically  he  denied  himself  in  things  small  and  great 
for  the  sake  of  the  object  he  had  in  view  ;  how  bravely  he 
toiled,  how  uncomplainingly  he  bore  the  failure  of  some  of 
the  most  carefully-considered  undertakings,  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  best-founded  hopes.  In  addition  to 
these  almost  inevitable  trials,  he  had  the  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  path  to  success  —  want  of  capital  —  and  so 
had  to  turn  resolutely  away  from  any  scheme  that  involved 
immediate  outlay.  All  these  things  may  seem  as  nothing, 
stated  thus  ;  but  if  you  remember  that  the  hope  deferred, 
the  fruitless  toil,  the^mental  isolation,  have  bet;n  the  daily 
portion  for  many  years  of  a  man  of  Captain  Franklin’s 
habits  and  tastes,  you  may  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  cheerless  life  might  possibly  be  a  severe  trial. 
It  is  just  that  he,  having  wronged  you  by  his  fault,  should 
strive  to  right  you  by  his  labor,  and  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  fail  to  duly  estimate  what  the  struggle  must  cost 
him.  How  should  you  understand  such  a  life  as  bis — you 
with  cheery  greetings  meeting  you  every  hour  of  each  day 
—  he  only  hearing  a  friend’s  voice  at  long  and  weary  in¬ 


tervals;  you  with  more  engagements  to  social  gatherings  of 
one  sort  and  another  than  you  can  fulfil  in  a  year — he 
obliged  to  deny  himself  the  lavish  hospitality  common 
among  us  (thereby  incurring  the  charge  of  churlishness),  and 
to  confine  himself  to  entertaining  the  chance  wayfarer; 
'  you  with  youth  and  hope  to  help  you  through  work  that  is 
almost  play,  and  to  glorify  your  every-day  pleasures  —  he 
with  manly  vigor  and  perseverance  it  is  true,  but  with  the 
recollection  of  frequent  failures,  going  through  the  toil  of 
the  day,  and  when  the  hours  of  rest  come,  having  for  com- 
I  panions  regretful  thoughts,  haunting  memories,  hopeless 
I  wishes  ;  bow  should  you,  I  say,  unders^nd  a  life  like  this  ? 

I  Tell  me,”  she  said,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  and  look¬ 
ing  into  my  eyes  with  gathering  tears  in  her  own,  —  “tell 
I  me  what  is  Captain  Franklin  like  in  your  remembrance?” 

I  I  could  not  answer  at  once,  for  the  picture  thus  pre- 
I  sented  to  me  of  the  Governor,  hard-worked,  living  in  con- 
!  stant  self-denial,  unhappy,  restless,  and  lonely,  filled  me 
I  with  pitying  wonder.  “  Denying  himself  ordinary  home 
I  comforts,  wearing  shabby  clothes  perhaps  —  the  dear  old 
I  dandy  Governor.” 

“  1  was  but  fourteen  when  he  went  away,”  I  said,  “  so  I 
can’t  give  you  much  idea  of  him,  excepting  that  he  was  a 
kind  and  indulgent  friend  —  an  elder  brother  rather  than  a 
step-father  —  and  that  he  was  lavetl  by  all  the  household. 
I  suppose  1  could  tell  you,  though,  what  he  was  like  person¬ 
ally.  I  remember  him  with  dark  eyes  that  flashed  when  he 
was  angry,  and  glowed  when  he  was  excited,  and  danced 
when  he  was  amused  ;  with  glossy  dark  hair  that  used  to 
wave,  and  a  smile  that  encouraged  us  to  try,  and  was  the 
I  best  of  rewards  when  we  succeeded.  I  remember  too  that 
I  we  thought  no  one  could  tell  a  story,  ride,  play  cricket, 

I  dress,  so  well  as  he  did.  Beyond  this,  I  can  of  my  own 
j  knowledge  say  little  ;  but  as  to  his  social  qualities,  and  the 
I  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  my  mother  and  his 
friends,  I  can  bring  the  testimony  of  many  men  who  have 
cherished  a  kindly  memory  of  him  ;  for  to  friendship  and 
!  regard  for  him  I  owe  much  of  the  kindness  I  have  met  with 
I  since  I  have  been  in  the  world  of  London.  Men  speak  of 
his  brilliant  abilities,  his  fund  of  information,  his  bonhom- 
mie,  Lis  light-heartedness,  his  generosity  ;  women,  of  his 
charm  of  manner,  his  many  accomplishments,  and  his  con¬ 
versational  powers.  And  down  at  home,  where  he  man¬ 
aged  my  mother’s  estate,  what  do  you  hear  there  ?  AVhy, 
there  they  speak  of  him  as  they  do  of  an  extraordinarily 
fine  summer,  and  every  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
j  ,ple  or  the  improvement  of  the  property  that  he  set  on  foot 
I  IS  working  well.  As  to  his  integrity  ”  — 

She  held  up  her  hand. 

“  I  wanted  to  know  how  he  was  before  I  knew  him,”  she 
said,  smiling.  “  His  moral  beauty  I  have  known  for  years.” 

“I  ought  to  add,”  said  I,  “that  the  things  he  spent 
money  on  down  at  home  have  all  paid  to  my  uncle  their 
money’s  worth  —  his  undertakings  had  the  only  fault  of 
being  too  many  at  a  time.  In  justice  to  him,  I  should  also 
say  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  extrava¬ 
gance  he  so  sorely  laments  was  not  by  any  means  all  on 
his  side.” 

“  You  owe  the  justification  to  him,  not  to  me,”  she  said 
gravely. 

I  felt  a  pang  of  remorse,  for  as  far  as  the  Governor  was 
concerned,  the  justification  was  still  owed  ;  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  pay  the  debt  at  the  first  opportunity.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  next  mail  carried  over  the  sea  the  most  affection¬ 
ate  letter  I  ever  wrote,  urging  him  to  come  home  at  once, 
and  assuring  him  that  his  presence  was  the  one  thing  wanting 
to  make  our  enjoyment  of  our  good  fortune  perfect.  The 
first  thing  I  noticed,  when  the  excitement  of  seeing  Aurora 
again  had  somewhat  calmed  down,  was  that  she  seemed  to 
take  less  interest  in  the  little  plans  we  made —  as  we  used 
to  do  in  the  days  before  my  illness  —  to  pass  the  time. 
Her  spirits  would  sometimes  rise  to  their  wonted  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  then  nothing  went  fast  enough  for  her ;  but  it  as 
often  happened  that  they  sank  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
risen,  and  that  the  matter  under  discussion  was  settled 
without  her  interference.  I  took  some  time  to  arrive  at  a 
reason  satisfactory  to  myself  for  this  change  in  one  so  even- 
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tempered  ;  and  just  as  I  had  concluded  that  the  cause  was 
the  one  most  favorable  to  the  hopes  my  altered  fortunes 
now  allowed  me  to  indulge,  my  doctor  ordered  me  out  of 
England  for  the  winter.  I  resisted  the  mandate  at  first, 
but  ultimately  I  made  up  my  mind  so  suddenly  to  obey  it, 
that  my  preparations  for  the  journey  were  all  complete 
before  any  one  had  heard  of  my  intended  journey.  The 
day  before  the  one  fixed  for  my  leaving  London,  I  went  to 
say  good-by  to  such  of  my  friends  as  were  still  in  town, 
and  my  last  visit  was  to  the  Vernons.  How  the  sight  of 
Aurora’s  sweet  face,  paling  and  saddening  at  my  news, 
thrilled  me  with  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  I  And  as  she 
stood,  when  I  said  good-by,  between  me  and  the  door,  her 
band  in  mine,  her  eyes  dimmed  with  gathering  tears,  her 
head  drooping  towards  me,  how  I  longed  to  whisper  in  her 
ear  the  words  that  were  burning  in  my  brain  I  But  how 
could  I  ask  her  to  lay  her  head  upon  a  heart  that  might 
cease  to  beat  even  in^the  spring-tide  of  our  happiness  ? 

I  left  England  in  November,  and  returned  to  it  in  May. 
The  Vernons  welcomed  me  warmly,  but  Aurora’s  manner 
still  distressed  me  at  times,  and  puzzled  me  always.  She 
was  sometimes  her  old  self — charming,  vivacious,  friendly, 
and  as  gentle  as  the  summer  wind ;  but  it  happened  so 
often  that  she  abruptly  left  my  side  with  a  half-completed 
sentence  on  my  lips,  or  a  sarcastic  comment  on  my  last 
remark  upon  her  own,  that  I  grew  bewildered,  despairing, 
down)-hearted.  I  had  construed  the  last  change  in  her 
favorably  to  my  wishes  ;  but  how  could  I  account  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  this?  How  could  it  mean  that  she  loved  me? 
Why  should  she  be  sharp  and  sarcastic  only  to  me,  if  I 
was  the  one  she  loved  V  Again,  why  should  she  be  so 
warm  in  her  welcome,  so  content  to  have  me  by  her,  so 
lavish  sometimes  of  her  smiles  and  kind  words,  if  she  cared 
nothing  for  me  ?  Was  she  playing  me  off  —  Heaven  forgive 
me  for  ever  having  entertained  this  thought !  —  against 
some  one?  Was  she  only  amusing  herself?  And  many 
other  like  questions  I  asked  myself,  but  could  not  find  an 
answer  to  any  one  of  them. 

“  How  very  beautiful  she  is !  ”  said  Aurora  one  day  as 
the  door  closed  on  Mrs.  Amory, 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  she  has  become  so  much  brighter 
since  she  came  from  Italy,”  said  Mrs.  Vernon.  “  Have  not 
you  observed  it,  Mr.  Manners  Y  You  both  of  you  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  certainly  to  Belaria.  Violet  was  so 
struck  with  the  change  in  Mrs.  Amory  that  she  thought 
there  must  be  some  agreeable  reason  for  it.” 

I  thought  of  the  dear  old  Governor,  and  how  he  must 
now  be  near  England,  and  how  the  idea  that  I  had  got  into 
my  head  about  him  and  Mrs.  Amory  had  strengthened  into 
a  certainty  since  I  had  been  so.  constantly  in  her  society 
during  the  last  few  months  at  Belaria.  So  I  smiled,  and 
said  meaningly, — 

“  Well,  I  don’t  mind  saying  to  you  that  I  hope  there  is 
a  reason  —  that  indeed  I  believe  there  is  ”  — 

“  Really,”  said  Mrs.  Vernon,  rather  cohily,  as  it  seemed 
to  me ;  but  of  course  she  had  no  reason  to  be  interested. 

The  subject  thus  dismissed  we  fell  again  to  talking  of 
certain  charades  to  be  acted  on  a  not-far-distant  evening. 
Each  word  was  to  be  illustrated  by  a  scene  from  some  play ; 
and  as  the  time  was  short,  we  hoped  jto  gef  the  said  scenes 
from  pieces  we  knew  already.  I  had  suggested  a  scene 
from  the  “  Lady  of  Lyons,”  and  to  prove  that  I  could  do 
Claude  Melnotte,  I  had  quoted  one  of  his  most  famous 
sMeches.  'This  had  been  received  with  applause  by  Mrs. 
Vernon,  Mrs.  Amory,  and  Violet  (Aurora’s  sister,  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  pretty,  lively,  and  somewhat  of  an  enfant  terrible), 
and  by  my  love  herself  with  a  downcast  face  and  evident 
disapproval. 

“What  is  wrong  with  it?”  1  had  asked,  hurt  by  her 
silence. 

“  Everything,”  she  jiaid  shortly ;  and  then  with  a  change 
of  voice,  “  Oh,  Mr.  Manners,  how  rude,  how  impertinent  I 
am  I  What  must  you  think  of  me  ?  ” 

I  laughed  off  my  chagrin,  and  my  pain  was  charmed 
away  by  her  smiles,  and  now  I  ventured  to  make  another 
suggestion  about  the  charades. 


“  There  is  a  scene  in  ‘  Plot  and  Passion  ’  that  might  do,” 
I  said.  “  Mrs.  Amory  and  I  acted  in  it  once  or  twice  at 
Belaria.” 

“  As  she  won’t  be  asked  to  act  it  here,  that  play  is  out 
of  the  question,”  said  Aurora  quickly,  and  stepping  as  she 
spoke  into  the  balcony. 

“  What  does  it  mean  ?  ”  I  asked  in  despair  of  Violet. 
“  Your  sister  has  snubbed  me  twice  this  afternoon,  and 
many  times  in  the  last  ten  days.  I  don’t  know  what  to  be 
at.” 

“  No,  of  course  you  don’t.  Men  never  do  know  what  to 
be  at  unless  they  are  ever  so  clever.” 

“  If  your  sister  does  not  see  that  she  wounds  me  ”  — 

“  Of  course  she  sees  it,  or  where  would  be  the  use  of  do¬ 
ing  it  ?  Mr.  Manners,”  continued  Violet,  seriously  and 
rapidly,  as  if  apprehensive  that  her  mother  —  who  had  gone 
to  intjuire  into  the  cause  of  a  very  audible  nursery  row  — 
would  return  before  she  could  say  all  she  evidently  had  to 
say,  —  “  Mr.  Manners,  I  have  watched  you  both,  and  I 
know  ”  — 

“  That  I  love  Aurora,”  I  said,  as  she  paused. 

“  Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  with  sorrow,  and  a  little  amuse¬ 
ment  too,  I  must  confess,  that  you  were  hurt  and  puzzled 
by  her  behavior.  I  think  I  can  explain  the  cause  in  one 
word.”  She  glanced  hastily  at  the  balcony,  then  raising 
herself  on  tiptoe  she  whispered  into  my  ear  the  one  word, 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  “  Jealousy  !  ” 

I  was  utterly  astonished;  but  Violet,  laughing  at  my 
clank  countenance,  tripped  into  the  balcony  ;  and  visitors 
being  soon  after  announced,  I  took  my  leave,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  think  it  all  out  at  my  leisure.  I  was  im¬ 
mensely  elated  although  puzzled  by  the  news,  for  if  she 
was  jealous  of  me  she  loved  me;  but  who  the  dickens  was 
she  jealous  of?  I  betook  myself  to  the  Park,  and  there 
hung  over  the  rails,  thinking  all  sorts  of  delightful  thoughts, 
and  almost  fixing  the  hour  when  I  should  hear  het  say  she 
loved  me  —  almost  whispering  the  words  I  meant  to  say  to 
her,  and  altogether  feeling  so  deliciously  beatified  that  I 
wished  that  most  distinguished  of  butterflies,  Glastonbury, 
had  passed  me  by  unnoticed,  for  “  this  occasion  only.”  For 
as  a  rule  1  am  glad  when  he  is  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to 
converse,  for  he  talks  well,  and  his  stories,  like  Jove’s  in 
“  Ixion,”  are  not  too  scandalous,  but  gay.  Moreover,  he 
knew  the  Governor  once,  and  will  sometimes  talk  of  him  in 
terms  I  like  to  listen  to.  He  was  very  lively  on  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  treated  of  men  and  things  in  his  usual  manner, 
but  suddenly  interrupted  his  general  remarks  by  this  very 
personal  one. 

“  So  you’ve  made  up  your  mind  to  marry,  I  hear,”  he 
said. 

“  I  ?  Why,  who  said  so  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  heard  it  talked  of.  The  lady  was  beautiful,  they 
said ;  but  1  was  disappointed  that  it  was  not  that  lovely 
goddess  of  the  morning  whom  Woodmore  took  me  to  see 
at  some  ball  out  at  Bayswater  or  Notting-hill  last  summer. 
She  was  bewitching,  and  you  seemed  to  think  so  then,  my 
friend.” 

“  Did  they  say  who  the  lady  was,  then  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  A  Mrs.  Amory,  or  some  name  like  that.” 

Of  cour.se  1  As  he  spoke  1  felt  that  this  was  the  woman 
of  whom  Aurora  was  jealous.  Mrs.  Amory  1  I  remembered 
now,  as  I  rapidly  reviewed  the  events  of  the  last  fortnight, 
that  she  was  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
every  sharp  word  I  had  received  from  Aurora,  and  that  her 
presence  had  clouded  the  brightness  of  the  face  I  loved. 
But  now,  I  told  myself,  it  should  all  be  at  an  end ;  she 
should  know  before  she  slept  this  night  that  I  had  always 
loved  her ;  and  then  no  more  jealousies,  heartaches,  and 
snubbings,  but  smiles  and  love  and  happiness  forever.  I 
don’t  believe  the  Park  will  ever  look  so  beautiful  to  me 
again  as  it  did  when  I  turned  that  day  at  Apsley-gate  and 
looked  at  the  brilliant  crowd  in  the  Drive.  The  summer 
sun  was  on  it,  but  the  light  that  glorified  it  to  my  eyes  catne 
from  the  rosy  dawn  of  the  happy  future. 

I  had  to  fulfill  a  dinner  engagement  at  the  club  with  John 
and  Langford,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  did  not  find  the  hours 
hang  heavy  on  hand ;  indeed,  it  rather  seemed  a  pleasure 
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to  linger  thus  on  the  brink  of  an  unknown  happiness,  sure 
as  I  was  that  I  could  at  any  moment  plunge  into  the  spark¬ 
ling  waters.  As  Langford  had  an  engagement  which  would 
oblige  him  to  leave  us  shortly  after  nine,  and  as  John  was 
always  expected  to  show  at  his  fiantde's  every  evening,  I 
knew  that  1  should  presently  be  free  to  go  urquestioned 
where  I  would,  and  was  content  to  wait  their  ple-tsure. 
Dinner  was  scarcely  over,  however,  before  a  hastily  folded 
note  was  brought  me.  It  was  from  my  man-servant,  and  it 
told  me  that  Captain  Franklin  had  just  arrived  at  my  lodg- 
ing.  With  a  hasty  apology  to  Langford  we  rushed  from 
the  dining-room  into  a  hansom,  and  in  less  than  ten  min¬ 
utes  from  receiving  the  news  of  his  arrival,  we  had  clasped 
once  again  the  band  of  the  dear  old  Governor.  How  silent 
he  was,  and  how  changed  I  I  do  not  sup|)ose  I  should  have 
passed  him  in  the  street  without  saying,  “  How  like  that 
man  is  to  the  Governor!”  but  that  is  all  the  recognition  I 
should  have  vouchsafed  him  probably.  But,  of  course, 
when  I  looked  into  his  face  there  were  the  old  tricks  of  ex- 

ression  that  I  had  never  thought  of  when  he  was  absent, 

ut  which  I  recognized  as  old  friends  directly  I  taw  them 
again.  ^  After  the  first  warm  and  hearty  greetings,  he  sat 
down  in  the  easy-chair  before  the  fire,  and  John — after 
exchanging  a  look  expressive  of  wonder  at  the  change  in 
him  with  me  —  rattled  away  about  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
in  time  got  the  Governor  to  seem  more  like  himself.  I  was 
glad  John  could  talk,  for  I  could  only  silently  watch  him; 
all  Mrs.  Aniory  h.ad  told  me  of  the  sadness  and  dreariness 
of  the  last  ten  years  passing  through  my  mind.  By  and  by 
1  said  something,  falteringly  and  lamely  enough,  of  what 
was  in  ray  heart,  and  the  Governor,  who  kept  interrupting 
me  with  various  ejaculatory  protests,  was  obliged  to  listen 
to  our  opinion  of  him. 

“  And  now,  dear  old  Governor,”  said  John,  “  you  must 
remember  that  you  have  come  back  to  be  happy  with  two 
sons,  who  are  anxious  to  repay  in  some  degree,  by  affection¬ 
ate  attention  and  dutiful  observance,  the  debt  of  gratitude 
they  owe  you  for  a  love  and  devotion  they  feel  they  have 
been  slow  to  acknowledge,  but  which,  believe  me,  they 
ap^cciate  at  their  fullest  value.” 

Then  we  grew  less  constrained,  and  we  flattered  our¬ 
selves  that  the  Governor  was  sent  to  bed  in  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  and  that  to-morrow  he  would  be  quite  him¬ 
self.  But,  alas,  at.  breakfast  and  throughout  the  morning, 
he  was  listless,  si'ent,  and  altogether  depressingly  unlilTe 
our  recollections  of  him  ;  and  although  John,  with  infinite 
difficulty,  got  him  to  consent  to  be  measured  for  clothes, 
and  have  his  redundant  beard  clipped,  he  could  not  per¬ 
suade  him  to  leave  the  house  after  lunch.  He  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  despair  and  left  us,  but  I  persisted  ;  and  when  I 
accidentally  met  my  brother  in  the  street  that  evening,  I 
gave  him  an  account  of  my  success. 

“  I  told  you  the  Governor  wanted  a  mental  tonic,”  I  said, 
“  and  I  flatter  myself  I  gave  him  an  efficacious  one.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  stayed  at  home,  so  should  I ;  so  to  oblige  me 
he  came  out,  and  I  whisked  him  about  all  the  afternoon. 
He  flatly  refused  to  go  to  the  Bark,  ‘because,’  said  he, 
‘John  says  my' togs  are  disgraceful;’  so  I  took  him  — 
remembering  his  old  tastes — down  to  Westminster  to 
look  at  the  frescoes  and  things,  and  into  the  Academy  to 
look  at  Leighton’s,  Ven-js ;  and  when  I  thought  he  had  had 
enough  of  the  ‘  sublime  and  beautiful,’  —  he  enjoyed  it,  let 
me  Ull  you,  and  even  waxed  eloquent  at  times,  —  I  took 
him  gently  up  Ball  Mall,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  refreshing  his  loyalty  by  a  sight  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
■who  was  driving  out  of  her  gates  as  we  passed,  and  so 
gently  on  to  the  club.  There  1  was  at  a  los^,  for  a  state  of 
coma  seemed  imminent,  so  soon  as  the  e.\citement  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  Cari  luoghi  should  have  subsided,  and  there 
was  every  chance  of  its  doing  so  rapidly  in  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  of  a  place  full  of  strangers.  Fortunately  I  saw 
Glastonbury  coming  along  the  street,  and  this  opportunity 
of  administering  a  dose  of  friendly  recognition  being 
adroitly  seized  by  me,  I  am  happily  able  to  rejmrt  that  the 
patient's  heart  was  set  aglow  by  the  warmth  of  auld  lang 
syne.  Seriously,  though,  the  Governor’s  spirits  have  risen 
most  wonderfully  since  that  meeting,  and  ne  was  quite  his 


old  agreeable  self  at  dinner.  I  don’t  despair  of  his  yet  be¬ 
coming  all  he  used  to  be.” 

'I'here  was  no  one  on  hand  to  give  me  a  tonic  when,  just 
after  parting  with  John,  I  heard  that  the  Vernons  had  gone 
out  of  town  until  the  following  Wednesday.  Again  was  my 
happiness  deferred,  and  I  was  sorely  disappointed.  Should 
I  write  ?  This  question  occupied  my  mind  all  night,  but  I 
at  last  decided  that  I  would  wait  until  we  met;  for  who 
would  not  rather  tell  his  love  and  read  his  answer  in  her 
sweet  face,  even  before  the  tale  is  told  ouf,  than  write  it, 
however  elocjuently,  in  words  that  other  eyes  than  hers 
might  chance  to  see?  So  thinking,  I  determined ^to  get 
through  the  time  with  a  good  grace,  and  the  dear  Govirn- 
or’s  society  lightened  the  weariness  of  the  waiting  very 
considerably. 

He  was  growing  less  taciturn  every  hour  of  the  day  al¬ 
most,  and  more  inclined  to  go  into  general  society  ;  so  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  about  managing  him  whatever.  The 
only  thing  he  was  obstinate  about  was  the  matter  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  John's  house  in  Gloucestershire.  He  looked 
so  pained  when  we  pressed  the  invitat  on  on  him  that  at 
last  we  ceased  to  mention  the  subject,  and  John  was 
obliged  to  go  back  to  his  beloved  home  alone,  rather  jeal¬ 
ous  that  the  pleasure  of  taking  care  of  the  Governor  should 
devolve  exclusively  on  me.  I  had  many  times  spoken  to 
him  of  the  kindness  I  had  received  from  the  Vernons,  and 
I  had  more  than  once  been  on  the  point  of  telling  him^  of 
my  hopes  ;  but  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  what  effect 
Aurora’s  beauty  and  grace  h.ad  on  him,  ami  to  hear  if  pos¬ 
sible  what  he  thought  of  her  before  he  knew  all  she  was  to 
me.  So  when  the  day  fixed  for  their  return  had  come,  I 
invited  him  to  call  upon  them  with  me.  How  well  he 
looked  in  his  civilized  garments,  with  his  beard  cut  and 
clipped  to  the  modest  dimensions  of  a  pair  of  handsome 
whiskers,  only  a  little  less  glossy  than  the  dark,  soft,  wavy 
hair,  and  silky  large  moustache  1 

“  Upon  my  word.  Governor,”  I  said,  as  we  stood  on  the 
door-step,  “if  you  are  going  on  in  this  style,  getting  better¬ 
looking  every  day’,  I  shall  leave  off  being  your  companion. 
No  one  will  look  at  my  tete  de  seraph  (  yes,  many  people 
consider  that  mine  is  a  tile  de  seraph ;  you  need  not  look 
incredulous )  when  the  bronze  is  a  little  more  worn  off  your 
face,  anil  the  far-away  look  gone  out  of  your  eyes.” 

The  Governor  smiled  the  slow  smile  now  habitual  to  him. 

“  You  need  not  fear,”  he  said,  looking  as  approvingly  at 
me  (  1  am  very  like  my  poor  mother  )  as  1  had  looked  at 
him.  “  Good-looking  youth  tells  more  than  the  handsomest 
miildle  age,  and  your  youth  is  decidedly  more  than  good- 
looking.” 

This  flattering  testimony  sent  me  up  into  the  Vernons' 

I  drawing-room  in  the  best  possible  spirits ;  but  still  fate  was 
against  me  even  now.  For  Aurora  was  so  surrounded  by 
some  three  or  four  girls  of  about  her  own  age,  strangers  to 
me,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  anywhere  near^  her.  I 
patiently  joined  in  the  conversation  between  the  Governor 
and  the  elders  of  the  party  for  some  time,  but  at  last  left 
them,  and  hovered  round  the  group  about  Aurora,  hoping 
presently  to  be  able  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  charmed 
circle.  I  listened  in  silence  to  their  lively’  chatter,  and  re¬ 
membering  the  circumstances  of  our  last  parting,  I  was 
impelled  to  say  to  Aurora  in  the  first  pause  that  occurred: 

“  How  have  you  settled  about  the  charades?  ” 

She  lifted  ter  bright  eyes  to  mine,  and  smiled  her 
gentlest  smile,  as  she  told  me  they  had  di  carded  the  scene 
from  “  Blot  and  Bassion,”  but  intended  to  have  one  from 
the  “  Lady  of  Lyons.” 

“  With  me  for  Claude  Melnotte  ?  ”  1  said,  smiling  mean¬ 
ingly. 

“Why  not?  ”  she  said.  “  You  take  reproof  so  well  that 
you  are  sure  to  Improve.” 

“  In  what? ”  asked  the  Governor,  who  had  come  up  to 
us  as  she  was  speaking.  “Tell  me  in  what  he  needs  im¬ 
provement.  and  I,  as  his  natural  guardian,  will  try  to  im¬ 
prove  him.” 

In  spite  of  Aurora’s  expostulatory  “  Oh,  nonfcnse  I  ’  I 
told  the  story  of  how  my  poor  attempt  at  recitation  had 
been  received. 
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«  Wliy,  I  taught  you  the  lines  originally,”  s  iid  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  murder  them 
by  coldness,  which,  I  take  it,  was  Miss  Vernon’s  reason  for 
finding  fault  with  your  delivery  of  them.  Prompt  me, 
Hultert,  and  I  will  try  if  my  memory  is  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be ;  I  am  nfr.iid,  though,  1  shall. make  many  a  stumble.” 
He  went  off  in  grand  style  with 

“  Pauline,  by  pride  angels  have  fallen.” 

His  voice’s  music  gave  an  additional  charm  to  the  poetry ; 
it  was  a  voice  not  too  deep  for  tenderness  and  sweetness, 
and  not  too  sweet  for  power  and  passion  ;  and  as  I  listened 
I  felt  that  my  weak  repetition  of  the  lines  had  indeed  fallen 
far  short  of  perfection.  And  a  glance  at  Aurora’s  face  told 
me  that  she  must  be  thinking  so  now  more  than  ever.  She 
listened  at  first  with  downcast  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  shyness 
in  face  and  attitude  (embarrassed,  it  seemed,  at  playing 
Pauline  to  the  handsome  stranger  before  her),  but  as  he 
proceeded  their  glances  met  more  than  once.  Of  course  he 
was  pressed  to  give  the  celebrated  speech  about  the  “  pal¬ 
ace  lifting  to  eternal  skies,”  and  when  he  ended  it,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand,  not  to  him,  but  to  me,  and  seemed 
about  to  speak,  perhaps  to  go  on  with  the  line  forVhich  his 
last  words  were  the  cue.  But  before  our  fingers  met  she 
recollected  herself,  and,  with  a  laugh  that  was  rather 
forced,  apoIo.;ized  for  being  carried  out  of  the  present  by 
the  poet’s  words,  and  —  she  did  not  say  what.  Her  voice 
suddenly  ceased,  but  she  turned  her  eloquent  eyes  full  on 
the  Governor,  who  was  answering,  but  apparently  little 
heeding,  the  thanks  and  compliments  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  rest.  And  1  don’t  know  how  it  happened,  but  while 
I  was  wondering  how  I  could  get  through  the  “  rose  buil 
garden  of  girls  ”  with  the  least  amount  of  pushing,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  bad  accomplished  the  feat,  anil  was  seated  by  the 
Queen  Rose,  who  had  never  before  tome  —  left  out  in  the 
cold  as  I  now  was  —  seemed  half  so  beautiful  and  animated 
as  she  was  at  this  moment,  with  him  beside  her. 

PART  II. - A  LITTLE  ABOUT  THE  GOVERNOR. 

About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  Governor’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Vernons,  John  paid  one  of  his  condescend¬ 
ing  “just  come-up-to-town-tp-see-how-you’re-getting-on  ” 
kind  of  visits  to  the  metropolis,  and  nodded  a  good  day  to 
me  over  his  paper  at  the  club,  when  I  thought  him  sate  in 
Gloucestershire. 

“  How  are  you,  my  Hubert,  and  how  is  every  one  pro¬ 
gressing  V  ” 

“  Favorably  enough,  considering  the  untoward  circum¬ 
stance  of  your  prolonged  absence.  No  doubt  we  shall 
soon  be  ‘  all  the  better  for  seeing  you.’  ” 

“  Gentle  Iliihcrt,  you  are  out  of  sorts.  You  never  in¬ 
dulge  ill  such  idle  banter  unless  things  have  gone  wrong 
with  you.  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  has  gone  wrong  with  me  since  the  east  wind 
subsided,”  I  answered  briefly. 

“  You  ought  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits  about  the  result 
of  your  tonic  for  the  Governor.  I  never  saw  any  pne  so 
transformed  as  he  is.  I  saw  him  just  now  in  Lady  Lang¬ 
ford’s  carriage,  looking  as  brilliant  as  he  pver  looked;  and 
he  seemed  to  be  making  himself  not  only  agreeable,  but 
amusing  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  Tor  even  that  prince  of 
superciliousness,  Langford,  was  smiling  at  somethin  >  he 
was  saying.  An  1  we  all  know  that,  according  to  Lingford’s 
own  account,  it  requires  something  hyper-excellent  in  the 
way  of  wit  to  amuse  him.” 

“  The  dear  old  boy  has  wonderfully  brightened,”  I  said, 
smiling  at  the  tone  John’s  voice  assumed  as  soon  as  he 
spoke  of  his  successful  rival.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
looks  ten  years  younger.  He  goes  about  as  he  did  in  other 
days,  arm  in-arm  with  Glastonbury,  and  has  dined  at  bis 
house  three  time#.  I  went  once  ;  it  was  awfully  jolly,  only 
the  men  were  so  much  older  than  I  was  that  I  felt  I  ought 
to  go  up-stairs  and  look  at  picture-books  while  they  were 
over  their  wine  after  dinner.  And  he  goes  wherever  he  is 
asked,  but  spends  most  of  his  time  at  the  Vernons’.  He 


has  taken  to  his  singing  again,  and  she  —  Miss  Vernon  — 
plays  for  him,  and  all  that.  He  is  quite  rejuvenated.” 

“  We  shall  have  him  marrying  soon,”  said  John.  “  Shall 
you  give  your  consent  ?  Look,  here  they  are.” 

Lady  Langford’s  carriage  was  at  the  moment  passing. 
Its  beautiful  mistress  smiled  her  recognition,  and  Langford 
waved  his  hand ;  but  Aurora  (she  was  often  in  the  Lang¬ 
ford  barouche)  kept  her  eyes  downcast,  and  the  Governor 
was  so  engaged  talking  to  her  that  he  saw  us  not.  They 
were  evidently  going  to  the  Park  ;  but  I  declined  toa"eom- 
pany  John  thither,  and  preferred  to  saunter  alone  in  the 
crowd  of  Bond  Street.  When  I  had  had  enough  of  that  I 
turned  towards  quieter  regions,  and  at  the  end  of  Brook 
Street  I  met  Violet  Vernon  returning  with  her  maid  from 
her  music-lesson. 

1  “  I  rever  thought  to  see  you  out  of  the  Park  at  this  hour,” 

she  said,  looking  saucily  up  at  me.  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
for  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Why  have  you 
neglected  to  call  at  our  house  lately  ’?  You  have  only  been 
there  twice  since  mamma  came  from  the  country.  Aurora 
told  me  so.  I  have  been  back  four  days  or  so,  and  you  have 
not  been  near  us  once  in  that  time.” 

“  1  don’t  suppose  Aurora  has  been  dull  without  me,”  I 
said.  I  knew  that  the  child  was  aware  of  my'  love  for  her 
sister,  and  I  did  not  care  to  attempt  any  disguise  with  her, 

“  Dull  1  No,  perhaps  not  dull,  for  we  have  had  C.sptain 
Franklin  with  us  so  much,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  awfully 
jolly  of  men  ;  that  I  must  say ;  and  he  makes  a  great  deal 
of  life  in  the  house.  But  let  me  say  a  word  to  you  in  sea¬ 
son.  You  were  hurt  when  Aurora  gave  you  the  cold 
shoulder,  but  you  don’t  seem  to  think  that  you  are  doing 
the  same  thing  by  her,  and  that  the  same  cause  that  made 
her  cruel  to  you  is  making  you  cruel  to  her  —  I  mean 
jealousy  !  ” 

“  Jealousy  I  ”  I  repeated  with  a  contemptuous  laugh  ;  for 
people  hate  being  told  they  are  jealous  as  much  as  they 
hate  it  being  said  that  they’  have  been  asleep  after  dinner. 
“Jealousy!  And  of  whom  do  you  suppose,  most  sapient 
demoiselle,  that  I  am  jealous?  Of  Goldie,  or  Mansfield,  or 
Tottenham  ”  — 

“  I  would  let  you  go  on,”  she  said  calmly,  “  only  that  the 
repetition  of  names  takes  time  ;  and  besides,  you  would 
not  mention  the  right  one,  I  am  sure,  although  you  know 
i  it  quite  well.  You  men  are  so  foolish,  anil  have  no  idea  of 
putting  a  woman  off  the  scent.  If  I  had  been  in  your  place 
now,  I  should  have  headed  the  list  with  the  name  of  the 
man  I  was  jealous  of.” 

“  And  that  name  is”  —  I  asked  with  an  appearance 
of  contemptuous  incredulity. 

“William  Franklin,”  she  said  promptly.  “Yes,  you 
mav  put  up  your  eyebrows  as  much  as  you  like,  I  shall  still 
maintain  it  —  jealous  of  the  Governor,  that’s  what  you  are, 
and  it’s  a  palpable  absurdity  that  you  should  be.  Now, 
having  told  you  what  seems  to  be  news,  I  will  oblige  you 
with  a  feuilleton.  Be  all  attention.  Two  people  had  a 
regard  for  each  other.  He  was  one  day  hurt  because  she 
was  cold.  Common-sense  suggested  jealousy  as  the  cause. 
He  was  astonished,  and  took  time  to  consider  whether  it 
could  be  so.  During  this  severe  mental  exercise  a  third 
person  appeared,  and  m.ade  himself  agreeable  to  the  lady, 
being  highly  accomplished,  handsome,  and  clever.  Num¬ 
ber  one  became  jealous  in  his  turn,  and  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  lady  by  coldness  for  which  she  knew  no  cause.” 

!‘  Dill  not  common  sense  suggest  jealousy  to  her  ?  ”  I 
asked,  thrilling  with  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  having  made 
Aurora  unhappy. 

“  Common-sense  never  makes  assertions  unless  assured 
i,n  her  own  mind  of  their  truth,”  said  Violet,  with  sudden 
gravity.  “  Besides,  it  seldom  speaks  unless  spoken  to. 
You  must  be  content  to  know  that  if  it  is  questioned,  its 
answer  will  be  ready.  But,  Mr.  Manners,  you  will  forgive 
my  asking  this  question  :  Ought  common-sense  to  have  all 
the  work  to  do  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  1,  pressing  the  hand  she  held  out  to  me,  for 
the  time  had  come  for  us  to  part,  “  no ;  let  it  content  itself 
with  looking  on  for  the  present,  while  the  one  it  now  re¬ 
proves  tries  to  redeem  his  credit.  Let  it  be  ready,  as  a 
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volunteer  force ;  but  leave  the  chance  of  the  victory  to  the 
troops  of  King  Love.” 

I  went  to  the  Park  after  all,  and  was  sincerely  grateful 
when  Lady  Langford  ordered  her  coachman  to  draw  up 
near  me.  Aurora  was  radiant  and  lovely  in  clouds  of 
white  muslin,  and  a  bonnet  composed  apparently  of  pink 
roses  and  whipped  cream;  and  while  Lady  Langford  good- 
naturedly  tried  to  engage  the  Governor’s  attention,  I  de¬ 
voted  myself  to  the  gaining  of  the  victory  I  had  so  long 
hoped  to  obtain.  I  cared  not  who  saw  the  adoration  in  my 
face,  I  cared  not  that  Langford,  seated  opposite  to  Aurora, 
could  hardly  avoid  hearing  that  my  voice  had  in  it  an  un¬ 
wonted  sound  of  tenderness —  1  only  cared  that  she  should 
know  I  loved  her,  and  1  felt  that  although  I  had  not  said 
“  I  love  you,”  she,  if  she  loved  me,  would- know  that  want  of 
opportunity  only  had  prevented  their  utterance.  My  hap¬ 
piness  at  the  carriage-door  was  brief,  for  Langford  soon 
gave  the  order  to  move  on,  and  I  only  had  time  to  advance 
my  troops  one  step,  so  to  say. 

“  Shall  you  be  at  home  to-night  ?  ”  I  whispered. 

“Tonight?”  she  exclaimed,  smiling,  and  lifting  her 
eyes  for  the  first  time  to  my  face.  “  Why,  have  you  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  is  Lady  Langford’s  ball  ?  ” 

“  You  need  not  come  unless  you  like,”  said  Lady  Lang¬ 
ford,  laughing  and  nodding  encouragingly  to  me  as  the  car- 
riaM  rolled  away. 

The  evening  was  not  very  advanced  when  Mrs.  Vernon 
and  Aurora  arrived  :  the  matron  handsome,  dignified,  smil¬ 
ing,  in  blue  moire  :  the  maiden  lovely,  graceful,  smiling, 
in  white,  with  jasmine  blossoms,  like  fallen  stars,  among 
the  ripples  and  waves  of  her  hair,  and  a  bou(]uet  of  them 
like  a  cluster  of  constellations,  on  her  bosom.  Many  men 
started  forward  to  put  their  names  down  on  her  card,  and 
as  I  was  among  the  first  who  reached  her,  only  six  dances 
had  been  given  away  before  it  came  to  my  turn  to  write. 
It  pleased  me  to  see  how  the  men  dropped  away  to  let  me 
have  my  innings,  and  stood  deferentially  waiting  until  I 
restored  the  card  to  its  fair  owner  ;  and  as  they  closed  in 
again  to  prefer  their  petitions,  I  allowed  myself  to  dream 
of  the  time  when  I  should  have  the  right  to  monopolize 
more  than  half  the  dances  on  her  programme.  In  the 
midst  of  these  thoughts  I  was  disturbed  by  Mrs.  Vernon’s 
voice,  which  said,  as  she  put  a  rather  large  envelope  into 
my  hand,  — 

“  Violet  sent  you  this.  She  is  too  young  to  come  to 
balls,  but  appiirently  not  too  young  to  correspond  with 
gentlemen  not  her  brothers.  However,  I  consented  to 
deliver  it,  and  even  weakly  opened  my  desk  to  give  her 
our  large  seal,  to  ‘  add  dignity  ’  to  the  missive,  as  she  said. 
She  wishes  you  to  read  it  directly  it  is  put  into  your  hands, 
regardless  of  consequences.” 

Laughing  she  left  me,  and  I  opened  the  paper,  and  read 
the  few  words  it  contained  :  — 

“  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  I  ought  not  to  write  so  to 
you  ;  and  if  you  tell  mamma  and  that  dear  she  what  I 
have  done,  I  shall  get  into  hot  water.” 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  device  she  had  hit  upon 
for  encouraging  me ;  but  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  that  she 
should  consider  my  heart  so  faint  as  to  need  the  enliven- 
ment  of  her  spirited  counsels.  Some' triumph  too  I  felt  at 
having  figured  as  hero  in  the  confession’  1  supposed  had 
been  made  perhaps  only  an  hour  ago  to  Violet ;  and  with 
this  came  a  mighty  rush  of  all  the  rapturous  thoughts  that 
fill  the  imagination  of  a  lover  on  the  eve  of  his  great  hap¬ 
piness.  As  I  write  of  these  things  I  feel  them  again,  and 
seem  to  stand  in  that  ball-room  once  more,  conscious  of 
the  hum  and  rustle  ami  fragrance  and  melody  around  me  ; 
but  dazzled,  bewildered,  wondering,  like  a  mortal  in  fairy¬ 
land. 

I  watched  Aurora  dance  out  two  of  her  engagements  be¬ 
fore  the  necessity  for  fulfilling  some  of  my  own  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  went  in  search  of  my  promised  partner  for 
the  ne.xt  waltz.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  the  false  part 
of  whose  chignon  matched  my  whiskers,  but  whose  own 
hair  was  at  least  a  shade  or  two  darker.  (We  are  now 
intimate,  and  she  says  she  never  tried  to  match  her  hair, 
for  she  likes  fair  hair  best !)  On  my  way  to  claim  her  I 


had  met  John  in  an  awful  temper,  which,  he  was  kind 
enough  to  e.xplain,  was  caused  by  some  proof  he  had  just 
had  of  Langford’s  conceit.  I  left  him,  wondering  how  it 
was  that  in  all  these  years  he  had  learned  to  keep  his 
jealousy  to  himself,  and  the  very  first  thing  I  said  to  Miss 
Burton,  after  our  preliminary  round,  was, — 

“  what’s  your  opinion  of  jealousy  ?  ” 

“  Great  fun  —  I  mean,  to  see  other  people  under  its  in¬ 
fluence,”  she  said,  with  that  readiness  to  fraternize  which 
you  never  meet  with  in  a  girl  in  her  first  season  ;  debu¬ 
tantes  will  flirt,  but  they  will  not  fraternize. 

“  Oh,  yes ;  that’s  of  course.  But  it’s  not  pleasant  to 
feel.” 

“  What,  are  you  feeling  it,  then  ?  ” 

I  was  only  thinking  of  John  ;  but  I  made  answer  that  I 
was  jealous  prospectively  of  the  man  she  was  going  to 
dance  with  next,  and  talked  other  nonsense  which  I  trust 
she  did  not  hear.  But  even  as  I  was  speaking,  and  in  the 
most  intoxicating  part  of  the  waltz,  I  had  the  wildest  fit  of 
jealousy  I  have  ever  experienced.  Aurora  was  standing 
watching  the  dancers,  leaning  on  her  partner’s  arm.  I 
had  seen  her  at  every  turn,  and  now  suddenly  I  saw  the 
Governor’s  face  bent  down  close  to  her  ear.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  whispering.  How  my  blood  boiled  1  If  John  often 
feels  as  I  then  felt,  I  don’t  wonder  at  his  spiteful  remarks. 
But  it  was  soon  over.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  only 
asked  where  I  was,  for  she  nodded  her  head  towards  the 
dancers,  and  I  stopped'my  partner  abruptly,  just  in  time 
to  meet  with  a  smile  the  glance  of  the  Governor’s  kind 
eyes. 

(To  b«  oontinued.) 


“CHAPTERS  ON  ANIMALS.” » 

Mil.  Hamerton  possesses  a  gossiping  style  which  to 
many  persons  is  eminently  attractive.  He  pleasantly  min¬ 
gles  artistic  thought  with  moral  reflection,  and  if  his  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  particular  subject  he  may  have  chosen 
to  treat  of  are  not  very  profound,  their  expression  is  at 
any  rate  enriched  by  personal  reminiscence  and  harmless 
anecdote.  There  are  some  fortunate  writers  who  have 
always  in  their  own  experience  an  apt  illustration  of  every 
argument,  and  who  are  thus  enabled  to  establish  a  closer 
and  more  friendly  relationship  with  their  readers  than  is 
generally  possible.  And  there  are  numbers  of  readers  to 
whom  this  vision  of  an  author’s  personality  is  wholly  de¬ 
lightful,  just  as  there  are  play-goers  who  feel  gratified  by  the 
private  acquaintance  even  of  an  inconsiderable  performer. 
Mr.  Hamerton  possesses  much  skill  in  thus  artlessly  intrud¬ 
ing  his  own  personality.  He  never  tires  of  relating  his  in¬ 
dividual  experiences,  and  he  so  frankly  exposes  for  our 
benefit  his  own  feelings  and  sentiments  that  the  most  hum¬ 
ble  reader  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  condescension 
which  places  him  at  once  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  an 
author.  To  those  who  are  interested  rather  in  the  subject 
than  in  the  writer  this  tendency  of  Mr.  Hamerton  to  de¬ 
velop  himself  and  record  his  emotions  is  sometimes  a  little 
troublesome.  We  cannot  be  at  all  times  ready  to 'shed 
tears  when  he  weeps  and  rejoice  with  his  gladness,  and 
there  are  moments  when  even  innocent  gossip  grows  intol¬ 
erable.  It  is  embarrassing,  for  instance,  to  be  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  writer  who  fairly  breaks  down  under  emotion  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  labor,  and  we  could  have  wished,  for 
our  own  part,  that  Mr.  Hamerton  could  have  been  induced 
to  “  bear  up  ”  till  a  later  part  of  the  book.  But  in  the 
very  first  chapter,  which  treats  of  dogs,  we  find  our  author 
in  tears.  He  only  just  succeeds  in  mentioning  a  little  skull 
which  he  keeps  “  amongst  the  bones  I  have  collected  for 
the  study  of  anatomy,”  and  telling  the  reader  that  his 
“  memory  clothes  it  with  mobile  muscles  and  skin,  covered 
with  fine  short  hair,  in  patches  of  white  and  yellow,”  when 
he  loses  his  self-command  in  this  way  :  “  She  was  the 
friend  of  my  boyhood,  rea<ler ;  the  companion  of  a  thousand 
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rambles ;  and  when  she  died  my  boyhood  was  dead  also, 
and  became  part  of  the  irrecoverable  past.”  Of  course  the 
gudden  reawakening  of  grief  like  this  is  very  distressing  to 
witness,  and  it  is  but  small  comfort  to  hear  that  the  skull 
itself  is  kept  “  as  the  dried  flower  that  we  treasure  in  some 
sacred  book ;  ”  but  such  passages  of  emotion  must  seriously 
disturb  and  unman  an  author  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
labors.  Indeed  it  is  plain  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  essay  on  dogs  Mr.  Hamerton  never  quite  recovers  him¬ 
self.  Sometimes  there  is  a  touch  of  defiance  in  the  style 
ind  thought,  as  when  he  asserts  that  when  the  theory  of 
selection  has  done  its  worst  ”  he  will  still  cling  to  the  “  be¬ 
lief  that  the  relation  between  dog  and  man  was  as  much 
foreseen  and  intended  as  that  between  sun  and  planet.” 
Whether  this  proposition  is  seriously  put  forward,  or 
whether,  like  the  author  of  “  Lycidas,”  Mr.  Hamerton  seeks 
solace  for  his  sorrow  in  letting  “frail  thoughts  dally  with 
false  surmise,”  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  for  he  speedily 
abandons  this  particular  topic,  and  in  the  next  paragraph 
has  found  another  source  of  comfort  from  the  reflection  that 
“  every  man  is,  or  may  be  if  he  will,  a  centre  round  which 
many  kinds  of  affection  press  with  gently  sustaining  forces.” 
The  next  essay,  which  devotes  itself  to  cats,  is  of  a  more 
cheerful  character.  Here  the  writer’s  personal  reminis¬ 
cences  are  calmly  given,  and  do  not  include  any  incidents 
of  profound  sadness.  Mr.  Hamerton  once  saw  a  cat  jump 
on  to  a  dinner-table  and  walk  about  with  perfect  confidence 
and  without  breaking  any  of  the  glasses ;  but  this  experi¬ 
ence  might  perhaps  have  happened  to  others,  and  certainly 
does  not  suggest  sentimental  reflections.  But  the  interval 
of  brightness  is  very  brief,  for  the  next  chapter  deals  with 
horses  ;  and  at  its  very  commencement  there  is  a  distress¬ 
ing  case  of  injury  to  an  animal  during  the  late  war,  at 
which,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Hamerton  was  present.  Of 
course  the  event  gave  rise  to  reflections,  and  “  these  reflec¬ 
tions,”  as  the  writer  tells  us,  “  filled  me  with  pain  and  sad¬ 
ness  as  i  rode  over  the,  battle-ground  in  the  frosty  moon¬ 
light.”  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  use  of  animals 
in  war,  the  author  expresses  a  wish  that  horses  could  be 
dispensed  with  and  steam-engines  used  instead,  and  he 
adds  the  opinion  that  it  was  cruel  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1870  to  instruct  the  or¬ 
derlies  not  to  hesitate  to  ride  their  horses  to  death.  But 
then  there  have  been  some  generals  who  have  deliberately 
sacrificed  human  life  for  the  sake  of  victory. 

We  have  attempted  by  a  few  extracts  to  give  some  im¬ 
pression  of  Mr.  Hamerton’s  style,  and  to  show  how  these 
chapters  on  animals  are  made  the  means  of  setting  before 
the  reader  the  example  of  a  tender  and  sympathetic  nature 
apt  to  brood  over  the  wrongs  of  the  brute  creation.  But, 
in  truth,  Mr.  Hainerton’s  sentimentalism  about  animals  is 
only  an  extreme  instance  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  In  this  book  there  is  one  chapter  specially  de¬ 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  animals  in  art,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  art  that  we  may  see  how  exaggerated  is  the  popular  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  animal  aflections.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  present  day  to  dwell  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  moral 
qualities  of  brutes,  and  to  treat  dogs  and  horses  as  though 
they  belonged  to  an  order  of  superior  humanity,  with  all 
the  noblesse  of  men  and  women  and  without  the  drawbacks 
arising  from  original  sin.  The  consequence  is  that  paint¬ 
ings  of  animals  have  become  little  Jiistories  of  animal  life, 
which  the  painter  sets  in  a  kind  of  social  atmosphere,  and 
from  which  the  spectator  is  expected  to  draw  instruction 
for  his  own  moral  welfare.  The  higher  and  nobler  artistic 
uses  of  animals  are  now  scarcely  understood.  Such  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  animal  life  as  may  be  found  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  where  the  forms  of  horses  are  decoratively  dis¬ 
posed  in  their  space  and  made  serviceable  to  the  needs  of 
harmonious  design,  is  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of  modern 
artists,  but  is  actually  out  of  sympathy  with  their  mood. 
Even  the  vigorous  and  powerful  dramatic  studies  of  animal 
life  which  Rubens  and  Snyders  made  arc  widely  remote 
from  the  kind  of  art  which  Landseer  followed  and  perfected. 
“It  may  be  as  great  an  achievement,”  says  Mr.  Hamerton, 
“  to  paint  the  mind  of  a  dog  thoroughly  and  absolutely  as 
to  paint  the  mind  of  a  man  partially  and  imperfectly,”  and 


this  ideal  aspiration  to  “  paint  the  mind  of  a  dog  ”  is  that 
possessed  by  most  animal  painters  of  the  present  time. 
The  worst  fault  that  can  be  alleged  against  the  book  now 
under  review  is  that  it  gives  an  exaggerated  representation 
of  this  sentimental  love  of  brutes.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  it 
contains  are  suihciently  interesting,  and  sometimes  there  is 
a  vivid  description  of  natural  scenery  and  adventure.  Mr. 
Hamerton  has  obviously  been  a  careful  if  not  a  very  pro¬ 
found  student  of  such  animals  as  have  come  in  his  way, 
and  he  possesses  the  art  of  gossiping  pleasantly  about  their 
habits  and  degrees  of  intelligence.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
he  refrains  from  attempting  a  moral  or  artistic  treatipent  of 
his  subject,  his  work  is  suificiently  amusing ;  but  when  the 
author  ceases  to  trust  to  his  recollection  and  experience, 
and  commences  to  give  the  reader  the  results  of  original 
thought,  the  impression  is  less  satisfactory.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  volume  contains  twenty  etchings  by  J. 
Veyrassat  and  Karl  Bodmer,  some  of  which  show  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  etfective  treatment  of  animal  life. 
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A  MONUMENT  is  to  be  erected  in  Leipzig  to  the  memory 
ofllobert  Schumann. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  admirable  little  book  on  “  Sex  in  Educa¬ 
tion  ”  is  attracting  great  attention-in  England. 

The  editor  of  “  Cassell’s  Illustrated  Shakespeare  ”  has 
so  tampered  with  the  text  of  some  of  the  plays  that  this 
edition  is  worthless. 

Mr.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  who  recently  published 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  his  personal  recollections  of 
Keats,  is  preparing  for  the  same  periodical  a  paper  on 
Charles  Dickens. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  keeps  a  monthly  record  of  railway 
disasters.  It  is  always  very  full  and  very  accurate,  and 
must  be  pleasant  periodical  reading  for  the  railway  direc¬ 
tors  of  England. 

According  to  the  Vienna  papers,  a  tenor  singer  has  re¬ 
cently  presented  himself  to  the  physicians  of  that  city,  who 
by  means  of  some  abnormal  formation  of  the  vocal  organs, 
is  able  to  sing  two  notes  at  once !  The  opera  managers 
will  have  to  double  his  salary  1 

Signor  Eugenio  Morpurgo  has  lately  published  at 
Venice  a  short  monograph  upon  paper-making,  in  which  he 
furnishes  some  curious  statistics  relative  to  this  important 
industry.  It  appears  that  the  United  States,  with  their 
enormous  amount  of  periodicals  and  other  literary  produc¬ 
tions,  consume  more  paper  than  England  and  France  united. 
They  have  3,000  machines,  producing  annually  200,000  tons 
of  paper,  which  in  a  population  of  23  millions  averages  17 
lbs.  of  paper  a  head,  while  a  Russian  consumes  only  1  lb. ; 
a  Spaniard,  1 J  lb. ;  an  Austrian  or  Italian,  3^  lbs. ;  a  French¬ 
man,  7  lbs.;  a  German, 8  lbs.;  and  an  Englishman,  11^  lbs. 
There  are  in  the  world  3960  paper  manufactories,  employ¬ 
ing  90,000  men  and  180,000  women,  besides  100,000  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  rag  trade.  Of  the  1800  millions  of  lbs.  of  paper 
produced,  one  half  is  used  in  printing,  a  sixth  in  writing, 
and  the  remaining  third  in  packing. 

It  was  announced  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Acad^mie 
des  Sciences,  that  the  methods  adopted  in  the  department 
of  the  H^rault  for  flooding  the  vineyards  with  water  strongly 
infiltrated  with  guano,  has  proved  perfectly  successful  in 
destroying  the  Phylloxera,  and  arresting  all  traces  of  dis¬ 
ease  produced  by  its  presence.  It  is  reported  that  by  the 
use  of  these  guano  floodings  the  most  severely  attacked 
plants  have  been  restored  to  a  healthy  condition  in  a  very 
short  period,  and  have  exhibited  their  normal  vigor  and 
productiveness.  Various  experiments  are  at  present  being 
tried  in  the  department  to  ascertain  the  simplest  and  most 
efficacious  methoil  of  employing  the  guano  ;  and  also  to 
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test  the  practicability  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  deslr  ^ying  the  insect  by  the  abstraction  of  the 
oxygen  from  the  surrounding  medium ;  but  this  process, 
although  it  may  be  feasible  in  theory,  is  beset  with  almost 
insurmountable  practical  difficulties  when  it  has  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  widely  extended  areas. 

Inspired  by  tbe  report  of  Rocbefort’s-escape  from  New 
Caledonia,  M.  Jules  Claretie  contributes  to  the  ,/n(/e/>en- 
dance  Beige  some  of  those  ever-attractive  tales  of  similar 
events  which  seem  to  excite  the  sympathy  even  of  the  most 
law-abiding  persons.  Tbe  best  of  these  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  when  a  certain  Lutheran  named  Ccelius 
Curion,  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  underwent 
tbe  usual  process  of  suasion  carried  on  by  its  familiars. 
An  immense  log  of  wood  being  fastened  to  each  of  his  feet, 
escape  seemed  hopeless.  One  day,  however,  he  induced 
his  jailer  to  remove  the  log  from  one  of  bis  feet,  which  was 
swollen.  He  then,  when  alone,  took  off  his  shirt,  stuffed  it 
into  the  stocking  be  removed  from  the  freed  limb,  put  a 
shoe  on  the  dummy,  and  covered  tbe  real  leg  with  tbe  folds 
of  his  cloak.  He  next  begged  the  gaoler  to  change  the  log 
to  the  other  foot.  This  the  man  did,  thinking  it  could  not 
signify  which  of  the  prisoner’s  legs  was  hampered,  and  hav¬ 
ing  carefully  fastened  the  heavy  piece  of  timber  to  the 
stuffed  slocking,  left  Coelius  Curion,  as  he  thought,  safely 
manacled.  As  soon  as  night  fell,  tbe  Lutheran  resumed 
his  shirt  and  stocking,  climbed  out  of  bis  dungeon  window, 
jumped  over  the  moat,  and  fled  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he 
soon  began  to  fulminate  as  before  against  the  priests,  monks, 
and  Inquisitors,  who  all  attributed  his  escape  to  magic. 

A  CRITIC  in  The  Academy  says  very  sen.sibly :  No 
parrot-cry  is  more  assiduously  used  by  the  minor  pruse-men 
of  the  day  to  discomfit  the  poets  militant,  than  the  dictum 
that  poetry  to  be  genuine  must  deal  with  tbe  burning  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  hour,  must  throw  light  on  the  economical,  (>olit- 
ical  and  social  difficulties  of  the  present  time  and  place. 
How  purely  this  is  the  party-call  of  men  simply  adverse  to 
all  poetic  writing,  was  shown  when  a  living  lyrist  unex¬ 
pectedly  turned  upon  the  assailants,  and  brought  out  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems  dealing  only  with  the  political  evolutions  of 
the  moment.  He  was  told  by  tbe  same  old  familiar  oracles 
that  a  poet  became  prosy  if  he  celebrated  tbe  Republic. 
But  the  cry  has  only  to  be  analyzed  to  be  displayed  as  a 
mere  croaking  or  gasping  without  force  or  meaning.  These 
burning  questions  of  the  hour,  what  have  they  in  their  con¬ 
stitution  that  a  poet  can  threw  light  upon  ?  Now  and  then 
they  deal  with  subtile  emotional  conditions,  and  a  poem 
like  The  Cry  of  the  Children  is  evolved  out  of  them.  Oc¬ 
casionally  they  admit  of  dramatic  personation,  and  such  an 
idyl  as  Coppde’s  La  Grice  des  Forgerom  suggests  itself. 
But  these  are  rare  exceptions,  and  the  Art  of  the  world 
may  point  to  its  own  history  in  justification  of  the  disre¬ 
gard  its  latest  children  show  for  the  social  developments 
around  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  gather  from  the 
works  of  Raphael,  Milton,  or  Mozart  what  crises  of  human 
history  they  lived  in,  or  to  trace  there  the  marks  of  the 
sudden  progress  of  liberty.  In  fact,  the  initial  mistake  is 
one  that  regards  tbe  primal  essence  of  art ;  poetry  is  an 
anodyne,  not  a  tonic,  and  its  function  is  not  to  excite  tbe 
spirit  to  progress,  but  constantly  to  remind  the  over-eager 
man  of  action  that  a  subtle  and  mystical  world  of  thought 
Ues  above  and  beyond  tbe  utmost  aim  of  his  action.  Hence 
it  is  that  tbe  greatest  successes  of  works  of  the  imagination 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  completest  national 
lassitude. 


HYACINTHS. 

Rarb  purple  petals,  snow-white  clustering  stars, 
Roie-tintcd  bells,  ray  love  wears  on  her  breast. 
And  in  her  locks,  who'se  amaranthine  gold 
Ripples  in  waves,  to  cause  my  heart’s  unrest. 

Blue,  tender  blue,  not  bluer  than  her  eyes. 

Half  fond,  half  coy,  as  they  look  into  mine ; 


White,  purest  white,  nbt  whiter  than  her  brow ; 

Rose  pule,  clear  rose,  as  is  her  blush  divine. 

Sweet  are  those  flowers,  laden  with  fragrance  rare, 
Beauteous  their  glowing  bells,  in  spring's  bright  sun  ; 
Yet  not  BO  sweet,  or  beauteous,  as  the  dream 
Of  love  that  melts  two  spirits  into  one! 

Astley  U.  Baldwin. 


TENERIFFE. 

Atlantio  islands,  phantom-fair. 

Throned  on  the  solitary  seas. 

Immersed  in  amcihistine  air. 

Haunt  of  Ilesjierides ! 

Farewell !  I  leave  Madeira  thus 
Drowned  in  a  sunset  glorious. 

The  Holy  Harlior  fading  far 
Beneath  a  blaze  of  cinnabar. 

What  sights  had  burning  eve  to  show 
From  Tacoronte’s  orange  bowers. 

From  palmy  headlands  of  Ycod, 

From  Orotava’s  flowers ! 

When  Palma  or  Canary  lay 
Cloud-cinctured  in  tbe  crimson  day,  — 

Sea,  and  sea-wreck,  and  rising  higher 
Those  purple  peaks  'twixt  cloud  and  fire. 

But  oh,  the  cone  aloft  and  clear 

Where  Atlas  in  the  heavens  withdrawn 
To  hemisphere  and  hemisphere 
Disparts  the  dark  and  dawn  ! 

O  vaporous  waves  that  roll  and  press  I 
Fire-opalescent  wilderness ! 

O  pathway  by  the  sunbeams  ploughed 
Betwixt  those  pouring  walls  of  cloud  I 

We  watched  adrtwn  that  glade  of  fire 
Celestial  Iris  floating  free. 

We  saw  the  cloudlets  keep  in  choir 
Their  dances  on  the  sea; 

The  scarlet,  huge,  and  quivering  sun 
Feared  his  due  hour  was  overrun,  —  ! 

On  us  the  last  he  blazed,  and  hurled 
His  glory  on  Columbus’  world. 

Then  ere  onr  eyes  the  change  could  tell. 

Or  feet  bewildered  turn  again, 

-From  TenerifTe  the  darkness  fell 
Headforemost  on  the  main  : 

A  hundred  leagues  was  seaward  flown] 

The  gloom  of  Teyde’s  towering  cone, — 

Full  half  the  height  of  heaven’s  blue 
That  monstrous  shadow  overflew. 

Then  all  is  twilight;  pile  on  pile 
The  scattered  flocks  of  cloudland  close. 

An  alabaster  wall,  crewhile 
Much  redder  than  the  rose  !  — 

Falls  like  a  sleep  on  souls  forspent 
Majestic  Night’s  abandonment ; 

Wakes  like  a  waking  life  afar 
Hung  o’er  the  sea  one  eastern  star. 

O  Nature's  glory.  Nature’s  youth ! 

PerR'cted  sempiternal  whole! 

And  is  the  World’s  in  very  truth 
.  An  impercipient  Soul  1 
Or  doth  that  Spirit,  past  our  ken. 

Live  a  profonnder  life  than  men. 

Awaits  our  pus.sing  days,  and  thus 
In  secret  places  calls  to  us  1 

O  fear  not  thou,  whate’er  befall 
Thy  transient  individual  breath,  — 

Behold,  thou  knowest  not  at  all 
What  kind  of  thing  is  Death ; 

And  here  indeed  might  Death  be  fair. 

If  Death  be  dying  into  air, — 

If  souls  evanished  mix  with  thee. 

Illumined  heaven,  eternal  sea. 

Frkdbric  W.  H.  Mtebs- 
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LETTERS  UNDER  SEAL. 

The  introduction  of  Postal  Canls  in  the  mail  service 
was  looked  upon  with  alarm  by  some  conservative  persons, 
lest  there  was  to  be  an  end  to  all  privacy  in  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  the  world  was  hencefirth  to  proclaim  all  its 
busine-s  from  the  nearest  house-top  ;  but  there  has  lately 
come  into  vogue  a  species  of  epistle,  styled  an  “  open  let¬ 
ter,”  which  would  seem  much  more  likely  to  strike^  with  a 
chill  the  reserved  people.  The  fundamental  characteristic 
of  the  open  letter  seems  to  be  that  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed  is  under  no  sort  of  necessity  of  reading  or  an¬ 
swering  it,  but  that  the  sender  has  the  advantage  of  seem-  | 
ing  to  take  into  his  confidence  all  the  world  other  than  the  | 
person  to  whom  he  writes.  The  temptation  is  strong  for 
Nobody  to  write  such  a  letter  to  Somebody,  and  we  wonder 
why  an  open  reply  may  not  come  to  be  popular,  written 
by  Nobody  in  particular  to  Everybody  in  general,  and  so 
by  degrees  even  postal  cards  may  fall  out  of  use,  and  the 
advertising  columns  serve  all  ordiii.ary  purposes  of  corre¬ 
spondence. 

But  while  open  letters,  which  never  made  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  having  any  gum  on  their  lips,  may  be  serv¬ 
ing  their  purpose,  we  suspect  that  a  reaction  is  even  now 
setting  in,  in  favor  of  letters  under  seal,  the  familiar 
correspondence  which  serves  as  an  escape  pipe  to  so 
many  uneasy  souls.  We  frequently  hear  it  said  that  long, 
leisurely  letters  are  growing  oat  of  fashion  ;  that  there  is 
a  combination  of  influences  —  steel  pens,  postal  cards, 
envelopes,  telegraphy,  quick  transit,  newspapers,  hurry 
and  bustle  —  at  work  to  forbid  those  patiimt  wanderings 
of  amiable  correspondents,  writing  perhaps  from  day  to 
day  upon  some  continuous  letter,  part  diary,  part  specula¬ 
tion,  part  gossip,  and  that  the  art  of  letter-writing  will  one 
day  come  to  be  a  lost  art. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  same  reasoning  nay 
be  applied  to  this  subject  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
matter  of  painting,  say  of  portrait  painting,  which  many 
have  reluctantly  or  complacently  supposed  to  be  super¬ 
annuated,  now  that  the  scientific  and  business-like  pho¬ 
tograph  has  been  ushered  into  the  world.  No  doubt 
there  are  fewer  portrait  painters  than  when  the  demand 
for  a  likeness  could  only  ^  satisfied  by  the  slow  process 
of  painting  or  drawing,  and  the  good  photograph  has 
driven  out  the  inferior  portrait  in  crayon  or  oils ;  but  art 
is  unvanquished  ;  the  art  of  portrait  painting  c.m  never  be 
lost  so  long  as  there  remains  the  passion  for  having  a  face 
reproduced  not  in  blank,  diagrammatic  form,  but  made 
alive  again,  by  the  everlasting  power  of  art.  He  who 
wishes  a  picture,  and  not  merely  what  is  called  a  likeness, 

,  will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  most  scientific  photograph ; 
the  more  perfect  it  is,  —  such  is  the  paradox,  —  the  more 
unsatisfactory  it  will  remain. 

Now  the  interchange  of  letters  corresponds  to  a  real 
and  ineradicable  want  of  human  life ;  the  term  Utters 
covers  a  wide  range,  and  a  great  deal  which  has  gone 
under  that  name  has  found  no  doubt  a  preferable  substi¬ 


tute  in  the  postal  card  and  telegraphic  despatch,  the 
memorandum,  circular,  and  advertisement ;  but  the  real 
letter  remains,  because  there  remains  a  necessity  for  some 
people  to  write,  and  for  some  to  read  that  form  of  liter¬ 
ature  which  is  evanescent  enough  in  certain  lights,  but 
graceful  and  abiding  in  others.  Moreover,  as  education 
becomes  more  general  and  the  capacity  for  expression  a 
more  constant  quantity,  the  avenues  open  to  writers  will 
become  more  crowded,  and  those  who  wish  to  write,  yet 
lack  the  courage  or  the  stimulus  to  take  their  place  with 
the  pushing  crowd  of  authors,  will  need  more  and  more 
to  escape  by  these  little  by-paths,  which  may  not  lead 
straight  to  the  old-fashioned  Temple  of  Fame  or  the  more 
modern  Exchange,  but  yet  wind  through  very  pleasant 
woods  and  fields. 

To  speak  more  directly,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  writing  well  will  be  less  and  less  a  distinctive  mark 
of  culture,  and  that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women  who  will  find  an  agreeable  solace  in  the 
midst  of  more  practical  work,  not  merely  in  reading  liter¬ 
ature,  but  in  writing  what,  under  other  conditions,  would 
have  passed  fairly  as  literature  ?  Thus,  one  is  con¬ 
stantly  hearing  of  private  essays  in  dramatic  composition 
or  in  dissertations  for  social  clubs;  yet  of  all  kinds  of 
writing,  none  appeals  so  directly  and  pleasantly  to  the 
mind  as  the  letter,  with  its  easy,'unrestrained  flow,  re¬ 
quiring  no  Aristotelian  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  permit¬ 
ting  one  to  break  in  upon  any  mood  and  to  change  his 
style  at  will.  Surely,  too,  it  is  no  slight  consideration  that 
by  this  simple,  unaflected  means,  the  educated  women, 
especially,  who  lead  a  home  life,  may  bring  the  very  fra¬ 
grance  of  their  nature  into  the  room  where  their  friends 
and  kinsfolk  may  be  toiling.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
woman  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  salon,  but  there  are  few 
who  may  not  write  ch.arming  letters,  and  then  exercise  the 
noble  virtue  of  receiving  a  postal  card  of  thanks,  without 
resentment. 

NOTES. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  the  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  announce  for  early  publication  “  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Mortgages  of 
Real  Property  and  of  Liens  thereon,”  by  Leonard  A. 
Jones.  The  importance  of  the  work  will  be  conceded 
when  it  is  considered  what  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  law  of  the  subject,  of  late  years,  and  especially  how 
much  law  there  is  in  late  reports  on  the  subject  of 
Powers  of  Sale,  a  matter  of  consequence,  since  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period  almost  all  mortgages  have 
come  to  be  made  with  powers  of  sale,  and  there  is  very- 
little  of  all  this  to  be  found  in  any  text  or  reference  book. 
The  treatise  will  be  one  of  practical  value  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States. 

—  Reports  have  appeared  in  the  papers  that  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  was  at  the  point  of  death,  followed  by 
other  intelligence  that  he  was  about  to  travel.  A  letter 
just  received  from  him,  bearing  date  of  March  27,  says: 
“  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  in  no  mood  for  writing,  and 
my  recovery  from  illness  is  slow  and  tedious.  I  have 
liver-complaint,  and  cannot  seem  to  gain  strength,  nor  as 
formerly  find  recreation  in  society,  or  visit  the  theatre ; 
and  what  is  hardest  to  hear,  I  feel  myself  indisposed 
toward  any  kind  of  composition.  All  this  works  upon  my 
spirits,  and  now  that  I  have  old  age  before  me  and  not 
youth,  I  become  quite  discouraged.  Next  week,  the 
second  of  April,  I  shall  complete,  as  you  know,  my  sixty- 
ninth  year ;  when  that  is  ended,  I  shall  have  fulfilled  the 
word  of  the  Bible  and  lived  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
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years  of  man.  And  yet,  a  half  year  ago,  before  my  sick¬ 
ness,  I  never  knew  1  had  a  body,  so  to  speak,  nor  felt  the 
burden  of  age ;  I  was  a  young  man  among  the  young, 
and  now  I  sit  slipping  away  in  my  little  room,  while  life 
goes  rushing  on  outside.”  He  repeats  bis  wish  that  lie 
might  visit  America,  but  evidently  is  further  off  from  the 
hope  than  ever. 

—  A  helpful  book  of  reference  would  be  an  interleaved 
copy  of  Hole’s  “  A  Brief  Biographical  Dictionary,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Uiverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  containing  about  20,000  names  of  emi¬ 
nent  persons  not  now  living,  their  occupation,  birth,  and 
death ;  by  this  means  one  could  jot  down  from  his  daily 
paper  the  same  brief  data  respecting  those  whose  death 
is  announced.  It  is  very  dilHcult  to  find  these  simple 
facts  in  any  ordinary  book  of  reference.  Where  would 
one  look  for  Landseer’s  birth  and  death?  Yet  it  was 
in  the  daily  pa])er,  but  it  has  not  yet  got  into  the  cyclo-  ! 
psedia. 

—  A  new  entomological  monthly  is  to  be  issued  by  a 
private  club  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  the  title  to  be  the 
pretty  one  of  Psyche.  The  name  will  have  no  terror  to 
naturalists  who  have  struggled  successfully  with  much  | 
more  knotty-jointed  words,  but  we  trust  this  paragraph 
may  fall  under  the  eye  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
young  ladies  whose  conversation  to  this  effect  was  heard 
in  a  Boston  picture-dealer’s  store,  as  they  stood  before  a 
piece  of  marble  :  — 

First  young  la/ly  (referring  to  the  label  on  the  pedes¬ 
tal)  :  “  This  is  a  statue  of  Psish.” 

Second  young  lady  (embarrassed  between  a  desire  of 
correcting  her  friend’s  pronunciation  and  a  fear  of  hurt¬ 
ing  her  feelings,  very  mildly)  :  *•  I  think  people  usually  call 
it  Sykee.” 

First  young  lady  (with  no  intention  of  being  put  down, 
defiantly) :  “  Well,  some  folks  call  it  Sykee,  and  some  call 
it  Psish.  I  like  Psish  best.” 

—  One  of  those  Britons  who  come  to  us  without  the 
attendant  glories  of  the  raree  show  is  Principal  Tulloch  of 
St.  Mary’s  College  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Scot¬ 
land.  He  is  best  known  by  his  “  Leaders  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ”  and  “  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders,”  but  a 
recent  work,  “  Rational  Theology  in  England  in  the  XVH. 
Century,”  ought  to  be  better  known,  both  on  account  of 
the  admirable  literary  skill  with  which  he  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  names  of  men  who  were  consanguineous  in 
thought  and  has  made  their  speculations  issue  with  a  clear 
form  from  a  mass  of  little-read  material,  and  because  of  | 
the  spirit  with  which  he  has  brought  forward  a  phase  of  I 
theology  and  philosophy  often  lost  sight  of  as  a  power  in  i 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  made  it  a  fit  commentary 
upon  a  parallel  state  of  things  in  the  thinking  and  literature 
of  the  nineteenth,  century. 

—  Mrs.  Malaprop  has  a  formidable  rival  in  a  Philadelphia 
critic  who  calls  Lowell’s  poem  on  the  death  of  Agassiz  “  an 
epithalmium  ”  I  He  not  only  does  this,  but  he  goes  a  step 
further,  and  informs  us  that  both  Milton  and  Shelley  had 
already  written  memorial  verses  on  the  gaeat  naturalist’s 
death,  and  seems  to  intimate  that  Professor  Lowell’s  tribute 
is  rather  superfluous.  This  is  what  he  says  :  “  All  the 
way  from  Florence  has  come  an  epithalmium  on  Agassiz, 
the  great  naturalist,  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  The  idea 
is  not  new,  for  it  was  anticipated  in  Milton’s  ‘  Lysidas  ’  and 
Shelley’s  ‘  Adonais.’  ”  The  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
was  probably  not  aware  that  Lowell  had  been  anticipated 
in  this  matter  by  Messrs.  Milton  and  Shelley,  or  the  poem 


would  have  gone  instantly  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
We  shall  not  envy  the  author  of  “The  Biglow  Papers” 
when  he  returns  to  this  country  next  July,  and  stands  face 
to  face  with  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic.  But  it  was  not  to 
expose  Mr.  Lowell’s  duplicity  that  we  began  this  paragraph. 
We  merely  wished  to  remark  that  epithalamium  is  a  good 
word  —  in  its  way.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  use  it,  how- 
i  ever,  —  unless  you  happen  to  know  what  it  means.  But  if 
;  you  will  use  it,  and  have  neglected  to  provide  yourself  with 
its  signification,  it  is  quite  permissible  —  in  fact,  it  is  rather 
I  graceful — to  misspell  it.  The  peculiar  orthography,  in 
j  this  instance,  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  censor  is  clearly  not  uninten¬ 
tional  ;  it  is  obviously  in  accordance  with  a  well-digested 
phonetic  system,  which  leads  him  also  to  spell  Lycidas 
“  Lysidas.”  What  was  that  clever,  wicked  thing  Disraeli 
I  said  about  the  critics,  in  “  Lothair  ”  ? 

—  A  new  edition  of  Boswell’s  Johnson  is  announced  in 
London,  in  which  the  true  text  is  to  be  restored  and  the 
excrescences  of  editors  removed.  The  object  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  one,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  one’s  confidence  In  the 
execution  of  the  work  should  be  shaken  by  learning  that 
so  important  a  task  has  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Percy  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  has  never  shown  himself  to  be  an  accurate 
scholar,  a  judicious  editor,  or  a  man  of  instinctively  good 
taste.  An  admirable  opportunity  exists  for  a  thoroughly 
good  edition  of  Boswell,  but  we  fear  that  the  appearance 
of  the  proposed  one  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
better. 

—  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  gives  with 
commendable  promptness  a  portrait  of  “  Hon.  William  B. 
Washburn,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  United  States 
Senator  elect  to  fill  the  unexplred  term  of  the  late  Senator 
Sumner.  —  From  a  photograph  by  Balch.”  There  is  an  air 
of  truthfulness  about  that  “  From  a  photograph  by  Balch.” 
What,  not  know  Balch?  Next  thing  you  will  be  saying 
you  never  saw  the  sun  that  makes  Balch’s  photographs. 
Still  it  shakes  our  faith  a  little  in  the  illustrated  news¬ 
papers  when- we  recognize  in  the  picture  the  lineaments  of 
Emory  Washburn. 

—  Private  letters  from  intelligent  travellers  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  best  source  from  which  to  gain  information 
respecting  matters  in  any  State  toward  which  one  looks 
with  more  or  less  prejudice  or  partiality.  A  letter  lately 
received  from  a  lawyer  who  has  been  travelling  leisurely 
through  the  South,  written  on  business,  with  no  thought  of 
publication,  thus  speaks  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Lou¬ 
isiana  :  “  If  Georgia  and  Alab.ama  are  poor,  Louisiana 
b  a  vagrant  and  an  outcast.  I  could  scarcely  exagger¬ 
ate  the  miserable  condition  of  this  most  unhappy  State. 
All  the  eviU  of  unsettled  government,  a  government  too  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  plunilerers  and  unblushing  knaves, 
are  as  apparent  as  the  deserted  houses  with  ominous  posters 
on  their  doors.  The  whole  city  is  for  sale.  It  is  Anarchy 
amid  the  ashes  of  Rebellion.  I  am  painfully  impressed 
with  it,  as  I  have  been  with  all  I  have  seen  in  the  South, 
and  am  almost  blue  enough  to  believe  that  recuperation 
cannot  come  in  less  than  a  goo<i  quarter  of  a  century.  And 
to  add  to  the  mbfortunes  of  Louisiana,  the  Mississippi  has 
broken  in  upon  her  and  one  half  of  the  State  is  to  day  under 
water.  Her  people,  that  b,  the  old  residents,  are  utterly 
broken  in  spirit,  and  seem  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  every- 
thidg  of  a  public  nature.  It  is  the  most  gloomy  political 
picture  I  have  ever  seen,  one  that  I  fancy  will  never  be 
exceeded  in  the  United  States  until  we  recognize  Mexico 
as  our  standard.” 


